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A NEW STORY BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


THE BOOK THAT WILL BE 


MOST WIDELY READ THIS SUMMER. 


THE WRONG BOX. 


By Rosert Louris Stevenson anpd LLoyp OsBouRNe. 


Cloth, #1.00. 


“Simply the funniest thing in the English language.”—New York Graphic. 

“ Filled with an ingenuity, an incessant humor, and a wholesome delight.”— Phila. Press. 
“ An extravaganza of the gayest quality.”— Boston Beacon. 

“ The story is a bright chapter in summer fiction.” — Boston Post. 


“It brings out more strongly than any of Stevenson’s preceding works his facile wit and irresistible 


humor.” —Chicago Tribune. 
“It is a book to laugh over.” — 


New York Trilune. 


TWO POPULAR STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
MR. FROUDE’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 
An Irish Romance of the Last Century. 
50 cents; cloth, $1.50. 
Full of the absorbing interest of a novel by Scott. 


It is a great dramatic creation—an extraordinary story, 
brilliant and matchless. 


In paper, 


‘A romance of extraordinary interest, in which Mr. Froude 
displays the full maturity and the brilliant perfection of his 
powers.’’— Boston Traveller. 

** A novel which vividly recalls the best of Scott's.’ 
land « Irgus. 

‘A romance which for vividness of narrative, sustained 
interest, and dramatic power he has never surpassed .’’— Bos- 
ton Herald. 


-Port- 





TENTH THOUSAND. 


MRS. BURNETT'S LATEST STORY. 


The Pretty Sister of Fose. 
By Frances HopGson Burnett. 

C. S. Reinhart. $1.00. 

Sweet and simple, this tale of Spanish love and 


romance is being accepted as one of the most pleasing 
of Mrs. Burnett’s stories. 


Illustrated by 


“No story has been published of late that is at once so 
dainty, so human, and so picturesque.’”’-—New York Press. 

* A vivid, bewitching, tropical story, which leaves in one’s 
memory a fragrance as of the flowers of the far South.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

“It is full of the fire and poetry of Spain, and brilliant 
in color.”’— Boston Journal. 


SCRIBNER’S PAPER NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


“No collection of books put out in popular form, and at a low price, has so much to commend it to 


the publie as this series. 


VAGABONDIA. 


The success of the series is deserved.”—Chicago Tribune. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
By Frances Hopeson Burnett. 


SERIES: 
50 cents. 


«One of the best love stories ever written.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


FRIEND FRITZ. 


THE CRIME OF HENRY. VANE. 


By ErckMann-CHATRIAN. 
“A charming piece of work —a poem in prose, an idyl of Alsatian life.’ 


By F. J. Stimson. 


50 cents. 
’__New York Evening Post. 


50 cents. 


“ There is a sharpness of description, a keen analysis of thought, which renders this story quite remarkable.” 


New York Times. 


The most popular authors are represented by some of their most favorite stories in this series, as, for 
example, Mr. Stockton with “ The Lady, or the Tiger?” (50 cents), or “ Rudder Grange ” (60 cents) : 


Mrs. Burnett with “A Fair Barbarian” (50 cents) ; 


(25 cents) ; 


“ Kidnapped ” (50 cents), or “Black Arrow” (50 cents) ; 


Mr. Stevenson with “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” 
Mr. Cable with “ Dr. Sevier” 


(50 cents), and the most delightful stories by such authors as Joel Chandler Harris, George Parsons 
Lathrop, Robert Grant, H. C. Bunner, H. H. Boyesen, Marion Harland, ete., ete., ete. 


(2 Deseriptive circular sent to any one upen application. 


Consult this list for your summer reading. 


For sale at all bookstores, or sent, postage free, to any address, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broapway, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SEVEN GABLES. 
B 


RIDGETON, N. J. 

Mrs. Westcctt’s Boarding School for Young Ladies. In 
South Jersey. Prepares for any college. Climate mild and 
dry. Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 

BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
28 West 23p Street, New York Crry. 

Brockway Teachers’ Ageney (formerly Chicago). Supplies 

sforS ( i 


superior t Yolleges, and Families. Recom- 
mends schools to parents. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Location pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Fourteen resident teachers. Thirty-first year 
begins Sept. 11, 1889. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Evanston, IL. 
Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
‘all Term begins September 11, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Uspana, Itu.: P. O., CHAMPAIGN. 
Courses in Agriculture ; Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, and 
Mining; Architecture; Chemistry; Natural History; Lan- 
guages, Ancient and Modern. Women Admitted. Prepara- 
tory Class. Seuim H. Peasopy, LL.D., President. 


KIRKLAND SCHOOL. 
275 AND 277 Huron Sr., Cuicago, IL. 
For young ladies and children. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 
18, 1889. Kindergarten attached. A few boarding pupils 
received. Address Miss KirKLAND or Mrs. ADAMs. 
KENWOOD INSTITUTE (lncorporated). 
5001 LAKE Ave., Cricago, Ib. 
Accredited preparatory school to the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. 12 
young ladies received in family of etme Fall term 
begins Sept. 18, 1889. Circulars on application. 


Mrs. Heven Ekin STARRETT, } 
Miss Annik E. Burts, j 





Principals. 


T°? AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 
Villiam Curtis says in Harper’s Magazine: ‘* Reading manu- 
scripts with a view to publication is done. as it should be, 
orofessionally, by the ty Chair’s friend and _ fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.’’ Send stamp to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New York City. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “MATCHLESS” Pens is 
attested by the satisfaction that invariably attends 
their use. The ease and comfort with which they write, 
together with their durability and resistance to corro- 
sives, makes them unquestionably the best Steel Pen 
in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of siz cents in stamps. Price per 
gross, $1.25. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


The State of lowa. 


By Mr. Justice Mriter. Accompanied by a Frontispiece 
Portrait of Mr. Justice Miller, and thirteen other portraits. 


Short Stories. 

By Fiorence E. WELD, and F. DoveripcE. 
Great American Industries. 
VIII.—A Piece of Glass. Twenty Explanatory Illustrations. 
Jupiter Lights. 

By C. F. Wootson. A Novel. Part VII. 
Palatial Petersburg. 

By Turopore Cup. Fifteen Illustrations. 

Is American Stamina Declining ? 

By WittiAm BuAtikie. 

To Master Anthony Stafford. 

A Poem of 1632. Seven Illustrations by ABBEY and Parsons. 
A Little Journey in the World. 

A Novel. By CHAartes DupLEY WARNER. Part IV. 
The South and the School Problem. 

By Rev. Arricus G. Hayeoop, D.D., LL.D. 
Les Porteuses. 

By Larcamo Hearn. Illustrated. 
Adriaan Van de Velde. 

By E. Mason. I1lustrated. 

The ‘Banks of the Brandywine. 

By H. M. Jenkins. Illustrated. 

Poems. 


By Rev. WALTER MrrcHe tt (Illustrated), and by CHARLES 
WV ASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


A Sonnet. 
By WiLtuiAmM WorpswortuH. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 


Social Perseverance. 
By Grorce pu Maurier. Full-page Illustration, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGe WiLuiAM Curtis. 
Editor’s Study. 


By Wituiam Dean HowE ts. 
Monthly ‘Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 


By Laurence Hurron. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Per Year, Postage Free, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Pei 7 “4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, Pee a oe 5 7 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ ™ - 





4.00 
2.00 | 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by P. O. Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, 
Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Ice Age in North America, 


AND Its BEARINGS UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By G. Freperick Wrieut, D.D., LL.D., F.G. 
S.A., Professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary ; 
Assistant on the United States Geological Survey. 
With an Appendix on “The Probable Cause of 
Glaciation,” by Warren Urnam, F.G.S.A., As- 
sistant on the Geological Surveys of New Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota, and the United States. With 
147 Maps and Illustrations. One vol., 8vo., 640 
pages, cloth. Price, $5.00. 


The author has personally been over a large part of the 
field containing the wonderful array of facts of which he is 
now permitted to write, but he is one only of many investiga- 
toes who have been busily engaged for the past fifteen years 
(to say nothing of what had been previously accomplished) in 
collecting facts concerning the Glacial period in this country. 
His endeavor has been to make the present volume a fairly 
onpaete digest of all these investigations. 

@ humerous maps ——e 5 the text have been com- 
piled from the latest data. e illustrations are more ample 
than have ever before been applied to the subject, being 
mostly reproductions of phot« taken by various mem- 
bers of the United States Geological Survey in the course of 
the past ten years, many of them by the author hi 3 


In the Wire-Grass. 


A Nove. By Louis Penpieton. Appleton’s 
“Town and Country Library.” 12mo, paper 
cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 

“In the Wire-Grass”’ is a Southern romance by an author 


whose sketches and stories of life in the South have attracted 
much attention. 


Lace. 

A Berwin Romance. By Paut Linpav. Apple- 
ton’s “Town and Country Library.” 12mo, 
paper cover, 50 cents. (Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 

‘** Lace”’ is a realistic romance, containing striking pictures 
of life in society and among the people of the Prussian capital 
as it is to-day. It derives its title from a piece of antique lace 
that figures in the story in a remarkable manner. The author 
is well known in the literary world as the editor of the Rund- 
schau, the leading literary magazine of Germany. 


Thotb. 

A Romance. By the author of “A Dreamer of 
of Dreams.” The “ Gainsborough ” Series. 
12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 

‘“** Thoth’ has imagination, delicacy, finish.””-— Atheneum. 


Dernick Vaughan, Novelist. 


By Epna LYALL, author of “We Two,” “Donovan,” 
ete. The “Gainesborough” Series. 12mo, paper 


cover, 25 cents. 


1, 3, anp 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO’S 
NEW ‘BOOKS. 
The ‘Beginnings of New England. 


The Puritan Theocracy in Its Relations to Civil and 
Religious Liberty. By Joun Fiske. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Mr. Fiske has here produced a book of equal interest and 
importance. His conscientious tho ness of research, his 
marvellous candor, and the uns clearness of his style, 
are conspicuous in this work. 


George Washington. 

In the Series of American Statesmen. By Henry 
Casot Longs, author of “Alexander Hamilton ” 
and “ Daniel Webster” in this series. Two vols., 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Mr. Lodge has made a very thorough study of the civil 
career and influence of Washington. “Tis work sheds much 
light on the interior discussions and vexed questions which 

led the years preceding, during, and following the Revolu- 
tion ; it brings out distinctly the profound wisdom, the 
almost unerring judgment, and the great moral force of 
Washington. 


Indoor Studies. 


By Joun Burroveus. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Contents :— Thoreau; Science and Literature; Science 
and the Poets; Matthew Arnold’s Criticism; Arnold’s View 
of Emerson and Carlyle; Gilbert White’s Book; A Mal- 
formed Giant; and several briefer essays. 


N. B.—The price of Mr. Burroughs’s other books, 
heretofore $1.50 each, is now $1.25. 


A Girl Graduate. 


By Ceuta P. Woo.tey, author of “ Rachel Armstrong; 
or, Love and Theology.” 12mo, $1.50. 


**An admirable addition to studies of American life and 
character, not ambitious in efforts to soar above the common- 
place, but very successful in making the commonplace inter- 
esting. The author’s sincerity stamps an impression of 
truthfulness upon the work. There is not a character in 
the book that might not exist in just such a quiet little New 
England village as ‘ Litchfield.’ ’’— Boston Journal. 


The Open Door. 


A Novet. By BLiancne Witiis Howarp, author of 
“One Summer ” ($1.25), “ Guenn” ($1.50), “Aunt 
Serena ” ($1.25), “Aulnay Tower” ($1.50), “One 
Year Abroad ” ($1.25). Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


“It is a book from whose reading one rises touched with 
new impulses toward brave and thoughtful living as well as 
with the consciousness of having been thoroughly and con- 
tinuously entertained.’’— Boston Transcript. 


“The sweetest, tenderest, purest love story that has been 
told for many a day.”’—Lovuise CHANDLER Movu.ton. 


Hawtborne’s Scarlet Letter. 
Hardy’s But Yet a Woman. 


Second and Third numbers of “The Riverside Paper 
Series ” of Standard and Popular Copyright Novels, 
to be issued semi-monthly. Price, 50 certs. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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EMERSON’S PRIVATE LIFE.* 





There have been five previous publications 
connected with the life of the Concord sage. 
The first memoir was written by George W. 
Cooke, soon after Emerson’s death. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes wrote the volume for the 
* American Men of Letters” series, and Rich- 
ard Garnett that for the “Great Writers” 
series. The authorized life was the work of 
James Elliott Cabot, the literary executor of 
Emerson. David Greene Haskins has pub- 
lished a volume on “The Maternal Ancestors 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” with recollections 
of the poet-essayist. But in spite of this col- 
lection of Emerson memoirs, the book before 
us is valuable for what it adds to all others— 
a vivid portrayal of the man in his private life. 
The author says : 

“TI write for my father’s neighbors and near friends, 
though I include many who perhaps never saw him. 
His public life and works have been so well told and 
critically estimated by several good and friendiy hands 
that I pass lightly over them, to show to those who care 
to see,more fully than could be done in Mr. Cabot’s 


book consistently with its symmetry, the citizen and 
villager and householder, the friend and neighbor. And 





* Emerson in Concorp. A Memoir written for ‘‘ The 
Social Circle ’’ in Concord, Mass. By Edward Waldo Emer- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 





if I magnify, perhaps unduly, this aspect of my father, 
it is to show those whom his writings have helped or 
moved that his daily life was in accord with his 
teachings.” 

As the title indicates, the book was written for 
the Concord * Social Circle,” of which we shall 
get the best idea from one of Emerson’s letters : 


«Much the best society I have ever known is a Club 
in Concord called the Social Circle, consisting always 
of twenty-five of our citizens, doctor, lawyer, farmer, 
trader, miller, mechanic, etc., solidest of men, who 
yield the solidest of gossip. Harvard University is a 
wafer compared to the solid land which my friends 
represent. I do not like to be absent from home on 
Tuesday evenings in winter.” 


The first fifty pages give the details of biog- 
raphy, adding little unpublished before except 
the incidents that make more vivid Emerson’s 
boyhood and youth. We are told that the hoy 
Ralph handled a shovel, for a few hours of 
boyish enthusiasm, in fortifying Boston harbor 
during the war of 1812, as his grandfather had 
been chaplain at Concord fight ; that he daily 
drove the cow down the present fashionable 
Beacon Hill, and with his brothers took care 
of the vestry of the church to which his father 
had ministered; how he entered college as 
President’s freshman, earning his lodging by 
running errands, and later paid part of his 
board by waiting on table at Commons ; how 
he occasionally obtained money by writing 
essays for his less skilful fellows ; nor are we 
surprised to learn that “the expenses to meet 
which these boys wanted money seem to have 
been oil, paper, and quills.”” Everyone knows 
that Emerson’s record in college was not bril- 
liant, that his school teaching afterwards was 
not wonderfully successful, and that his pastor- 
ate ended in apparent failure. But even at 
this time he seems to have felt that he had a 
work peculiarly his own, and to have under- 
taken it unostentatiously but with belief in his 
power to succeed. He returned from his visit 
to Wordsworth and Carlyle with some feeling 
of disappointment; and dislike of the pessi- 
mism of the latter prompts a characteristic 
entry in his journal : , 

“It is the true heroism and the true wisdom, Hope. 
The wise are always cheerful. The reason is (and it 
is a blessed reason) that the eye sees that the ultimate 
issues of all things are good.” 

It is the citizen Emerson that interests us 
especially. He believed in civie duty. “A 
man must ride alternately on the horses of his 
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private and public nature.” With sucha _ be- 
lief, he did not hesitate to accept the least office 
in the gift of his townsmen. Emerson the 
philosopher was once Emerson the hog-reeve— 
an office to which he was chosen soon after his 
marriage, in accordance with venerable custom. 
He served'on the school committee early and 
long. He became a member of the fire asso- 
ciation, and he regularly sent his best garden 
specimens to the “ cattle-show” exhibition. He 
made it a point to attend town-meeting, and 
many an entry in his journal indicates interest, 
if not in the affairs of the town, at least in his 
townsmen. The great anti-slavery struggle 
found Emerson always on the side of freedom, 
as we should expect ;.but he did not join him- 
self to the leaders in the agitation. He rightly 
estimated that he was not fitted for their work. 
Liberty was axiomatic with him, and, unable to 
understand the position of its opponents, he 
could not successfully argue its truth. He 
claimed that his work included the work of 
the reformers, and it was belief in the impor- 
tance of his special work that prevented his 
giving his life to the cause. How deeply he 
felt this, as well as how thoroughly he sympa- 
thized with the movement for freedom, we may 
see from an entry in his journal in 1852. 

“1 waked last night and bemoaned myself because I 
had not thrown myself into this deplorable question of 
Slavery, which seems to want nothing so much as a few 
assured voices. But then in hours of sanity I recover 
myself, and say, God must govern his own world, and 
knows his way out of this pit without my desertion of 
my post, which has none to guard it but me.” 


A peculiar sweetness and gentleness has 
always been attributed to Emerson’s charac- 
ter. The anecdote is familiar of the work- 
woman who, on expressing intention of going 
to hear the lecturer, was asked, ** Do you under- 
stand Mr. Emerson?” “ Not a word; but I 
like to go and see him stand up there and look 
as if he thought everyone was as good as he 
was.” There is much in the present volume 
to indicate not only the love of Emerson’s 
neighbors, but his own broad humanitarian- 
ism. There are many characteristic references 
to his neighbors, common men in whom he was 
constantly finding the most uncommon quali- 
ties. The thrifty farmer, the practical man of 
affairs, were each possessed of a peculiar genius. 
This is finely shown by a passage attributed to 
Thoreau in Sanborn’s Life, but now settled 
without doubt as Emerson’s : 


“Look over the fence yonder into Captain Abel’s 
land. There's a musician for you, who knows how to 





make men dance for him in all weathers; and all sorts 
of men, paddies, felons, farmers, carpenters, painters, 
yes, and trees and grapes and ice and stone, hot days 
and cold days.” 

His love of men was of the practical sort. No 
fanatic or other mad theorist failed of a wel- 
come and courteous treatment at his home. 
An amusing anecdote is told of a Russian re- 
former, who insisted on keeping his hat on in 
the house while he related his story. Emerson 
kindly suggested taking the hat, three times, 
without success; but finally conquered by a 
“ Very well, then, we will walk in the yard,” 
and there he patiently heard the mission of his 
unconventional guest. There was the same 
unselfish and warm regard for his literary 
friends, Alcott, Hawthorne, Thoreau. Aleott’s 
“conversation is sublime.” Thoreau is “the 
good river-god ” who has “ introduced me to 
the riches of his shadowy starlight, moonlit 
stream, a lovely new world lying as close and 
yet as unknown to this vulgar trite one of 
streets and shops, as death to life, or poetry to 
prose.” 

There are some striking likenesses to W ords- 
worth in Emerson’s habits. ‘“ Emerson’s best 
writings,” says Garnett, “ are the breathings of 
a soul saturated with sylvan influences.” His 
journals are full of references to his retirement 
to the pine woods of his little farm for medita- 
tion,— consulting the oracles, as he called it. 
This was his place of thought, his study, while 
the library was the place of recording and 
uniting into proper literary form. The few 
lines of prose suggested as he sat on the bank 
of the Musketaquid became the beautiful poem 
“The Two Rivers.” Like Wordsworth, he 
loved walking rather than riding; he skated 
with his children at fifty on Walden Pond, as 
Wordsworth on Lake Windermere ; and it is 
characteristic that, although he purchased a 
rifle at one time, he never shot any living 
creature. New testimony is added to his hard 
work through life, writing in summer and lec- 
turing in winter; seldom taking a vacation, 
though often bemoaning that he did so little. 
His manner of writing is well known. For the 
first time an attempt is made, in this volume, 
to trace the development of his poetry. The 
writer divides his poetical activity into three 
epochs : “* The youthful or imitative, the revolu- 
tionary, and the mature stages.” The first 


period extends to 1834, ending with the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem in that year; the second 
includes the years 1835 to 1847, when his first 
volume of poems appeared; and the later 
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period from that publication. The poems of 
the first period show the influence of Pope in 
form and in metrical accuracy. 
was metre-bound also; and it is only when he 
began to embody higher truths in his poems 
that the carelessness of metre and rhyme some- 
times appears. 
mount, the sensuous pleasure in perfect metrical 
form giving way to the intellectual pleasure in 
the embodiment of thought. 


Outver F. Emerson. 





RECENT BOOKS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS.* 


One sits down to a batch of books on social 
questions with a distinct pleasure. He feels 
the throes of that immense activity with which 
men are working at the problem of the com- 
mon prosperity, and the untiring determina- 
tion with which they attack it on all sides 
with ever varying chance of success. Each 
one of these attempts is pretty sure to do some- 
thing: to present some fresh facts, to enforce 
some new view, or, at the very least, to extend 
the knowledge of what is familiar. A book in 
philosophy must justify itself by very positive 
merit; a book in sociology is more easily jus- 
tified, by virtue of the variety and magnitude 
of the demand. 

«Prisoners of Poverty Abroad” is a com- 
panion volume to the author’s previous work, 
«Prisoners of Poverty.” The facts contained 
in these pages have been gathered chiefly in 
England, though the inquiries of the author 
have extended somewhat farther. Mrs. Camp- 
bell directs her attention to the work of women 
in a great variety of forms, and presents it in 
a thoroughly practical and sympathetic way. 
One cannot fail to desire that the book shall 
accomplish its purpose of making us more per- 
fectly and feelingly aware of the breadth and 
the urgency of those social duties with which 
we have to deal. It is well fitted to abolish the 
indolent and unworthy impression that things 
will care for themselves, and may be left to 
work themselves out in their own fashion; as 





* PrisonERs OF Poverty ABROAD. By Helen Campbell. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

A TREATISE ON Coé6PERATIVE SAVINGS AND LOAN Asso- 
— By Seymour Dexter. New Yerk: D. Appleton 

oO. 

Tue PLANTATION NEGRO AS A FREEMAN. By Philip A. 
Bruce. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

OvuTLinEs OF A New Science. By E. J. Donnell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Soctat Procress. An Essay. By Daniel G. Thompson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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if eternal heedfulness and untiring affection 
were not the price of all spiritual well-being 
and themselves a chief part of it. 

The volume on ‘*Codperative Savings and 
Loan Associations ” is much needed. It aims 
to give aid to a movement which is almost 
wholly beneficent, and is showing consider- 
able power of self-propagation. Building 
associations, which sprang up in Philadelphia, 
are extending to many parts of the country. 
Mr. Dexter aims to narrate the facts con- 
cerning them, to explain their principles, to 
guide his readers to a just estimate of their 
value, and to give aid in their wise formation. 
He includes with them mutual savings and 
loan associations, accumulating fund associa- 
tions, and codperative banks. The aim of 
them all is to secure economy, and to give 
that economy its most direct and profitable 
results. Though these associations may not 
go far in working out the general prosper- 
ity, their contributions are very direct, very 
capable of extension, stand in easy affiliation 
with other means of improvement, and help, in 
a high degree, to awaken and nourish the tem- 
per of mind from which progress comes. The 
legal and practical details of these associations 
are fully given, and Mr. Dexter has rendered 
the cause of social improvement a real service, 
both on its theoretical and its practical side. 

«The Plantation Negro as a Freeman” is a 
somewhat full discussion of the character of 
the negro in all the relations of life. It seems 
to be pervaded by a thoughtful, rather than by 
a truly beneficent, spirit. It is highly pessi- 
mistic in its conclusions. With the blacks as 
a whole, things are going from bad to worse ; 
the ultimate outcome is likely to be a return to 
barbarism along a road of vice and wretched- 
ness. Mr. Bruce represents that firm, not to 
say fierce, spirit in the South, examples of 
which have been frequently presented of late 
in our periodical literature,— a spirit which is 
deeply impressed with the injury which arose 
from a brief domination of the colored race, 
and is inspired with the determination that 
nothing of the sort shall again occur, no matter 
what the cost of resistance. This temper is 
not so much to be criticised in its primary 
sentiment as in the unnecessary apprehension 
and harshness which now accompany it. The 
circumstances following the war were entirely 
exceptional, and are not likely to return. 
Events would adjust themselves to present 
relations far more readily and comfortably, 
if these memories could be allowed to pass 
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away, and present facts be suffered freely 
to take their place. Fear and aversion are 
bad counsellors, even when there is abundant 
oceasion for them. It is a very pitiful confes- 
sion to be compelled to say that we can get 
along with a race as placable as the negro 
better on terms of slavery than of freedom ; 
that the one hopeless fact is that from which 
all hope must come—the fact of freedom. 
Justice and good-will have lost their power as 
redemptive agencies in the minds of those men 
who are so quick—a thing quite right in itself 
—to assert their own opportunities. They do 
not look upon or estimate their own spirit as 
it impresses others. The author says, in con- 
clusion : 





“Fervent should be the prayer that the course of 
future events will solve this momentous problem at last 
in a way that will redound to the prosperity of the South 
and the glory of the Union. In the meanwhile, the 
Southern people are using every means in their reach 
to bring about this consummation, and upon the efforts 
that they have made and are still making with that 
view they may well invoke, in the language of the 
Emancipation Proclamation that precipitated the special 
evils that now environ them, ‘the considerate judgment 
of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God.’ ” 
While we heartily respond to this petition, 
we believe, —not, we trust, underestimating 
the gravity of the situation —that its an- 
swer must be found in a more concessive 
and considerate inquiry on the part of leaders 
at the South into the safety and well-being of 
the blacks. The real danger to both portions 
of the community lies, not in the domination 
of the negro race, but in its unjust subjection. 
Let the sense of this danger be removed, and 
relations would at once become more kindly, 
and good influences more productive. The 
carpet bag régime was most unfortunate, as 
calling out so many senseless fears and blind- 
ing passions. 

The * Outlines of a New Science,” like the 
volume just spoken of, belongs to the series of 
** Questions of the Day.” It is admirably got- 
ten up, but has very little claim to attention. 
The author is misled by scientifie phraseology, 
and wanders about in a very vague fashion. 
The new Science seems to be Economics ex- 
tended, in an unintelligible way, into the Science 
of Man. 

** Social Progress” is a discussion of familiar 
ground from the standpoint of evolution. The 
first part considers the relation of law and lib- 
erty, security in the state, and the equality of 
rights and powers. The conclusions reached 
are thoroughly democratic, and are not to be 





objected to, for the most part. The author 
takes his stand, in common with the school to 
which he belongs, on the rights of the individ- 
ual, and fails to fully recognize the relatively 
independent organic force of society. That is 


| the point at which recent thought is making 


most decided objection to the extreme individ- 
uation involved in a purely empirical, voluntary 
construction of the state. The second portion 
of the work, discussing the means of promoting 
social progress, is fresher than the earlier por- 
tion. The need of change and the formation 
and expression of opinion are clearly and em- 
phatically enforced. The summation of the 
work seems to be, “Just and true liberty, equal 
and impartial liberty, is the thing we stand in 
need of.” The constancy with which we return 
to such expressions as “equal and impartial 
liberty,” notwithstanding the difficulty we meet 
with in defining in what this equality and im- 
partiality consist, shows that we are dealing 
with a very real idea. If the phrase is a 
“glittering generality,” it is so because of a 
very constant ray of truth it contains. Our 
author, we think, lays too much emphasis on 
liberty as the absence of restraint, and too little 
on that which alone makes liberty significant— 
the accumulation of powers in our individual 


and collective relations. . 
Joun Bascom. 





AN AMERICAN DIPLOMAT.* 


Admitted to the New York bar at the age of 
twenty, Gouverneur Morris was for seventeen 
years engaged in the practice of law and in the 
service of his country before he could gratify 
his desire to see the world. So much, indeed, 
was he occupied with the making of history 
that he found no time for writing it; and a 
single chapter covers the first epoch of his 
public life. “I could not,” he says, “ furnish 
any tolerable memorandum of my existence, 
during that eventful period of American his- 
tory.” The remainder of the work increases 
the regret that we have not from his pen some 
account of the winter at Valley Forge; of the 
planning of the first United States Bank; and 
of the Constitutional Convention. The prac- 
tical knowledge of men and of the science of 
finance, acquired in this period, is undoubtedly 
the chief cause of the self-reliance and decision 
that are characteristic of his later life. To 








* Diary AND LETTERS OF GoUVERNEUR Morris. Edited 
by Anne Cary Morris. In two volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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this was no doubt due in some measure the 
remarkable success that followed him all over 
Europe. Not only was he received in the best 
social circles, but his opinion was sought by 
many of the most eminent men of the time. 

The ten years spent in Europe represent the 
second period of Morris’s life. In a letter to 
Robert Morris, he enumerates some of the 
financial undertakings that occupied much of 
his time during the first years abroad : 

«Indian voyages, the liquidated debt, debts to Spain 
and France of the United States, the Fairfax estates, 
the sale of land in America,— and last, but much the 
most difficult task of all, your various debts and en- 
gagements. Here I have had to perform the task of 
the Israelites in Egypt—to make bricks without straw.” 

From February 1789 to January 1793, the 
Diary follows pretty closely the course of events. 
Then it stops, “ because the situation of things 
is such that to continue the journal would com- 
promise too many people.” Beneath the care- 
less and brilliant social life is seen the steadily 
approaching storm. Morris writes of a visit 
to the Duchess of Orleans at Raincy : 

«A number of persons surround the windows, and 
doubtless form a high idea of the company, to whom 
they are obliged to look up at an awful distance. Ah, 
did they but know how trivial the conversation, how 
very trivial the characters, their respect would soon be 
changed to an emotion extremely different.” 

Of the political situation, he wrote to the 
French Ambassador in London soon after his 
arrival : 

«Stay where you are a little while, and when you 
come back you will hardly know your country. 
Republicanism is absolutely a moral influenza from 
which neither title, place, nor even the diadem, can 
guard their possessors.” 

Morris does not seem to have been popular 
with those in authority, but commanded their 
respect. Madame de Staél says to him, «I 
hear you quoted on all sides.” He came into 
more or less intimate relations with Necker, 
Siéyes, Dumouriez, and was invited to confer 
with a Committee of the States General ap- 
pointed to report on a Constitution. The three 
persons most frequently mentioned in the first 
volume are M. de Lafayette, Madame de Fla- 
haut, and the Bishop of Autun. At first one 
fails to recognize, in the Abbé Périgord and 
the Bishop of Autun, the well-known Talley- 
rand Périgord of the next century. We find 
Lafayette and the Bishop meeting at breakfast 
with Morris, and frequently taking counsel 
with him regarding the political situation. 
Morris had no great respect, apparently, for 
either of them. The Bishop appeared to him 





sly, cunning, ambitious, and malicious. Natur- 
ally at this time the interest of the chronicler 
centres in the rapid succession of political 
events. Morris tells of the taking of the Bas- 
tille, while the Comte d’ Artois was giving a 
banquet at Versailles. A few days later he 
visited the ruins of this stronghold of iniquity, 
and in another striking passage describes the 
last day of the Royal family at Versailles. 

Hitherto Morris has been simply a visitor 
in France. Appointed Minister of the United 
States in 1791, Morris was presented to the 
King a few weeks before the attack on the 
Tuileries. During all those terrible months, 
he alone of the Diplomatic Corps remained in 
Paris. ‘It is true,” he wrote, “that the posi- 
tion is not without danger; but I presume that 
when the President did me the honor of nam- 
ing me to this Embassy, it was not for my 
personal pleasure or safety, but to promote 
the interests of my country.” His house 
was searched, and he himself was arrested. 
The fact that he had no more serious trouble 
was probably due in great measure to his own 
tact and firmness. He rendered material 
assistance to many old friends, and there is 
reason to believe that he took part in a plan 
for the King’s escape. It is not strange that 
report condemned him to the guillotine; nor 
that he should have written, in August 1794: 
«« Presenting my successor, which I did yester- 
day, tc the Commission, has given me more 
pleasure than any event for many months.” 

The Diary follows Morris to Hamburg by 
way of Switzerland. He visited Necker and 
Madame de Staé]l at Coppet, finding friends 
among the emigres everywhere. He was pre- 
sented at the courts of Dresden, Berlin, and 
Brunswick. When Lafayette was surrendered, 
by the Austrian Government, to the American 
Consul at Hamburg, out of consideration for 
the United States, Morris was at hand to ac- 
company the Imperial Minister to the ceremony 
of delivering the prisoner. The Diary has a 
most characteristic entry in July of the follow- 
ing year : 

«“M. de Lafayette called on me and asked my advice 
whether he should go immediately to America, or stay 
awhile longer. I tell him that he has made up his 
mind to stay ; this he blushingly acknowledges. . . . 
Always declaring his resolution to lead a private life, 
he sighs still for an opportunity of appearing again 
on the public theatre.” 


Morris landed in the United States the day 
before Christmas, 1798. His apparent deter- 
mination to become a farmer at Morrisania was 
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intenfaved with by his election to the United | 
States Senate, which he pronounced unfor- 
tunate. Although a Federalist, Morris was 
strongly opposed to the attempt to make Burr 
president. He was evidently opposed to the 
war of 1812. In January 1814 we find him 
assuming that New England will meet in Con- 
vention and throw off all allegiance to the 


United States, — wondering only whether the | 


Susquehanna or the Delaware will be the bound- 
ary. He seems to have had the right to say, 
shortly before his death, at the early age of 
sixty-four : 

“The welfare of our country is my single object, 
and although I never sought, refused, or resigned an 
office, there is no department of government in which 
I have not been called to act, with what success it is 
not for me to say.” 

In editing the Diary and Letters of her grand- 
father, Miss Morris has done her work well. 
The interest of the narrative is often due to 
her skill. An exellent index forms a fitting 
complement to these valuable volumes. 


J. L. Waite. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.* 





Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have selected an 
admirable set of brief biographies in their 
“ English Men of Action.” The volumes are 
small, attractive, and inexpensive. Each is 
devoted to some “ subject of the British Crown 
who has in any capacity, at home or abroad, 
by land or sea, been conspicuous for actions in 
its service.” The subjects and writers of the 
volumes thus far issued are: Henry the Fifth, 
by the Rev. A. J. Church ; Gordon, by Colo- 
nel Butler ; Livingstone, by Thomas Hughes ; 
Lord Lawrence, by Sir Richard Temple; and 
Wellington, by George Hooper. The volume 
by Professor Church is such as we might ex- 
pect from that excellent writer and accom- 
plished historian. Henry the real man has too 
long suffered from association in popular opin- 
ion with that erratic creation, partly of legend 
partly of Shakespeare’s imagination, ** Prince 
Hal.” Professor Church’s criticism leaves 





* GENERAL Gorpon. By Col. Sir William Butler. New 
York: Macmillan & Co 
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‘Tittle of hes roystering friend of Falstaff, ube 
struck the Chief Justice and pilfered his dying 
father’s crown: but he restores to us the able 
soldier who held important military command 
in his sixteenth year, and the vigorous ruler 
who was sworn of his father’s Privy Council 
at nineteen. Henry the Fifth was not a great 
statesman,— for the purpose to which he gave 
his life convicts him of lack of statesmanlike 
views,— but he was one of England’s ablest 
soldiers ; and this narrative is a faithful sketch 
of an interesting career in the military annals 
of the race. Professor Church says in closing : 

«Of Henry’s qualities as a military leader it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. The one possible excep- 
tion where he may be thought to have failed, not indeed 
in skill but in prudence, was the march from Harfleur 
to Calais. Yet it was a piece of calculated audacity 
abundantly justified by the results. He had 
to make an impressive display of his superiority if he 
was to be accepted as the future conqueror of France. 
His career after this was one of unbroken success — 
success earned by courage, foresight, tactical skill, fer- 
tility of resource, economy of strength, in short, by all 
the qualities of a great captain. There is no more con- 
clusive proof of his greatness than the instantaneous 
change which his presence wrought in the prospects of 
a campaign: Jpso adventu profligata bella.” 

Henry the Fifth voiced a national sentiment 
in his attempt to crush France. General Gor- 
don was but a “soldier of fortune,” and yet 
the *‘ adventurer ”’ will stand far higher on the 
permanent roll of fame than the Plantagenet. 
For after his initiation, in the Crimean and 
Opium Wars, Gordon ceased to fight in “ wars 
of ambition,” and gave his great genius for 
mastery to the cause of law and civilization 
and charity. Colonel Butler has a noble 
theme, and makes a fascinating book, as he 
leads us in the wake of that bamboo cane, 
more potent than sword or sceptre, or shows us 
the Christian soldier for six years at Graves- 
end, redeeming not only souls but lives from 
the gutters and slums. His single-handed 
fight against slavery in the Soudan is pathet- 
ically told ; and the account of his last effort 
for the helpless, when he risked all to bring off 
the non-combatants from that desolated and 
government-forsaken land, is a fine tribute to 
a grand hero. With true insight, too, the 
author fixes the cause of Gordon’s failure and 
death in the “ struggle between the permanent 
under-Government and the temporary upper- 
Government.” In his judgment the latter, the 


Gladstone ministry, was thwarted in its peace- 
ful policy by the warlike purposes of “the 
bureau ”— the conservative permanent officials 
in every department of the administration, 
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who may say, Cabinets may come and Cabinets 
may go, but we go on forever. 

That charming friend of our boyhood, Tom 
Hughes, has already had his story told for him, 
either in Livingstone’s own writings, or in 
Stanley’s records of African travel. Yet the 
story of Livingstone’s life cannot be told too 
often, and we are glad to welcome it once 
again in this brief narrative by a man who has 
fixed for our gaze ‘the manliness of Christ.” 
In the simple and vigorous English which is 
already familiar to us all, Mr. Hughes gathers 
up the leading facts of a life which will ever 
inspire to heroic achievement and calm endur- 
ance. No one could tell this story better than 
this latest biographer. Wisely he allows his 
narrative through many pages to adopt the 
exact language of this devoted man of action— 
language as direct and forcible as his conduct. 
Wisely too, instead of summing up a character 
which all men already estimate at its true 
worth, he makes his closing chapter “a few 
words as to the fruit that grain of martyr- 
wheat has borne in the last sixteen years, and 
the prospect of the harvest in 1889.” A brief 
survey of the work done by the Universities 
Mission, the Scotch Missions, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the African Lakes Com- 
pany, best indicates how much Livingstone did 
for Africa as a pioneer. But already, when 
this last chapter went to press, the German 
African Company, driven by that “ earth-hun- 
ger” so contrary to the spirit of Livingstone, 
was looming ominously upon the eastern sea- 
board; and at this momeni it is a matter of 
anxious inquiry whether or not the Cesarism 
of Bismarck shall make shipwreck oi Afri- 
can Missions. 

Lord Lawrence is equally fortunate with 
Livingstone in his biographer for this series. 
Sir Richard Temple is not only a veteran In- 
dian administrater, but was a member of Law- 
rence’s official family, and very near to him in 
personal relation. His admiration for his old 
chief verges on veneration, but it is a venera- 
tion which the world fully shares. In the fol- 
lowing passage the author correctly analyzes 
the masterful qualities of this greatest of Vice- 
roys, and well brings out the secret of his 
rare success : 

« He evinced only two qualities in an uncommon de- 


gree, namely energy and resolution. But if he was not 
a man of genius in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 





there must have been a certain genius in him, and that 
was virtue. Such genius is indeed heaven-born, and | 


this was the moral force which combined all his facul- | 
ties into a harmonious whole and made him a potent 





| in these pages. 


instrument for good, a man of peace or of war, accord - 
ing to the requirements of right and justice.” 

Take him all in all, one is tempted to say 
that John Lawrence is the most perfectly bal- 
anced character in all nineteenth-century public 
life. Heroie in all his proportions, there is 
nothing trivial or petty in even his ordinary 
deeds or words. As pure a devotee to the wel- 
fare of man as either Gordon or Livingstone, 
his exalted position gave him opportunity which 
the latter never enjoyed for the noblest and 
wisest handling of the fortunes of many mil- 
lions of fellow-beings, and proved that he pos- 
sessed that complete sanity of vision which the 
enthusiast of Khartoum at times sadly lacked. 
Lawrence’s life gives the answer to every sor- 
rowful pessimist distrustful of his race and 
questioning if life be worth living. 

‘His accidency” of Red River Rebellion 
and Tel el Kebir fame has recently denied that 
Wellington was a great general. But Lord 
Wolseley’s claim to be considered either a 
truthful chronicler or a wise critic has been so 
completely shattered in recent controversies 
into which his shallow criticism has drawn him, 
that it was hardly necessary, at least for Ameri- 
can readers, for Mr. Hooper to vindicate the 
Iron Duke against one whom a recent writer 
in * The Nation ” happily calls “ a Brummagen 
Wellington.” The test of ability in the long 
run is success, and the man who began life as 
Arthur Wellesley can safely stand this test. In 
Mr. Hooper’s pages we follow one continuous 
rush of conflict from Seringapatam to W ater- 
loo, and read in many a skilfully told narra- 
tive the story of a great soldier and captain. 
Discipline was the basis on which his success 
rested, from the beginning of his life of com- 
mand in Ireland in 1793, when in a few months 
his regiment “ was officially declared to be the 
best-drilled and most efficient within the limits 
of the Irish command.” But Wellington was 
not only an admirable drill-master and provost- 
marshal ; he was a great soldier and a masterly 
general. If Assaye and Talavera beyond all 
question prove him a master of tactics, equally 
does his whole series of campaigns in the Span- 
ish peninsula prove him a great strategist. 
Mr. Hooper has well shown all these character- 
istics which made the Duke England’s greatest 
commander. But he has also most exquisitely 
revealed the warm-hearted man of feeling be- 
neath the battle-tried man of action. There is 
perhaps in all biography no more admirable 
revelation of personal character than is given 


J.J. HALSEY. 
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RECENT FICTION.* 


Mr. Froude’s “ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy” 
is a striking historical novel with a great deal 
of substantial truth in the disguise of fiction. 
Perhaps we should not say disguise, after all ; 
for in many of the chapters it is avowedly the 
historian, and not the romancer, who speaks. 
The scene is laid in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, upon the southwest coast of Ireland, being 
occasionally shifted to the home of an exiled 
Irishman engaged in shipbuilding and com- 
merce at Nantes. The two principal and 
strongly contrasted characters are Colonel 
Goring, an English revenue officer at Dunboy, 
and Morty Sullivan, a soldier of fortune and 
Irish “ patriot” of the type equally familiar 
in those days and in our own. That there was 
some excuse for the existence of this sort of 
patriotism a hundred years ago, Mr. Froude 
would himself be the last to deny ; and he is 
unsparing in his denunciation of the foolish 
laws imposed by the English Parliament upon 
the commerce and internal economy of the sis- 
ter island. But he is equally unsparing in his 
portrayal of the lawless Irish character, with 
its deep-seated prejudices and its unreasoning 
hatred of England ; and the reader’s sympa- 
thies go, as they should, with the stern Crom- 
wellian English officer in his feud with the 
Irish privateer. The result is a double trag- 
edy,— the Englishman falling a victim to the 
treachery of his opponent, and the latter meet- 
ing his just deserts at the hands of the English 
soldiers. As a novel, the work is vigorous, and 
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well planned; as a historical and social pic- 
ture, it deserves very high praise. Especially 
fine is its delineation of the vacillating and pu- 
sillanimous English policy toward Ireland, so 
unlike English policy in general and so untrue 
to the long line of its best traditions. 

A better historical novel than Mr. Froude’s 
is * Micah Clarke,” by Mr. A. Conan Doyle. 
The actual title of the book fills some score 
of lines on the title-page, being descriptive, 
after the old-fashioned style affected by the 
writer throughout, of the subject matter of the 
work. It is more to our present purpose to 
say briefly that the story is of the Monmouth 
Rebellion of 1685, than to quote a title whose 
prolixity indicates the principal fault of the 
text that follows. The narrative is in the first 
person, the narrator being a young hero of 
Roundhead stock, whose father sends him forth 
to do battle against Popery and King James. 
In spite of its great length, the story really 
presents a vivid historical picture of the causes 
which led to the uprising in support of Mon- 
mouth, and of the progress of that movement 
up to its final suppression with the battle of 
Sedgemoor and the bloody execution done 
upon the rebels by the infamous Jeffreys. 
The author reminds us a little of Scott, and a 
good deal of Blackmore. The type of mili- 
tant dissenting preacher, which Scott pictured 
with such richness and penetration in * Old 
Mortality * and elsewhere, is very well imi- 
tated by Mr. Doyle in his picture of the Puri- 
tan leaders of Monmouth’s army. On the 
other hand, such a type as the old sea-captain 
Solomon Sprent, if his language is a little too 
ingeniously nautical at times, is very like the 
similar figures in Blackmore’s novels ; and the 
style of * Micah Clarke,” although not nearly 
so picturesque, suggestive, or rhythmical, often 
makes one think of the style of «* Lorna Doone.” 
On the whole, the story is healthy and robust 
in tone, and of absorbing interest for both 
young and old. 

Mr. Julian Corbett’s “ Kophetua the Thir- 
teenth ” is a decidedly odd romance. To free 
himself from the ordinary limitations of the 
novelist, the writer has invented a country and 
a people for his story, taking care to extermin- 
ate the latter after they have served his pur- 
pose. Of course there is a beggar-maid in the 
story, and the hero himself is a lineal descend- 
ant of the ballad-famed Kophetua. The nar- 
rative must be characterized as ingeniously 
dull, having neither practical nor utopian 
human interest. 
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* An Author’s Love” is a work of fiction 
none the less for pretending to be true. 
Whether Mérimée’s « Lettres & une Inconnue ” 
were real letters, written to a real woman, is 
still one of the open questions of literature ; 
but no reader of these pretended replies to 
those letters will have any doubt of their im- 
aginary character, whatever may be his theory 
of the work which made so considerable a post- 
humous addition to the reputation of the bril- 
liant Frenchman. 
the replies set off the brilliancy of the origin- 
als; and it is difficult to think of Mérimée as 
fascinated, for a long term of years, with any- 
one who could write him in the rather stiff and 
affected style of these epistles. 

* A little judicious levity” 1s the word. of 
“The Wrong Box,” a delightful story that 
Mr. Stevenson and his youthful collaborator 
Mr. Osbourne have provided for our summer 
reading. We assume, at least, that Mr. Os- 
bourne is youthful, for the preface says that 
one of the authors is old enough to be ashamed 
of himself, and the other young enough to 
learn better. The former of these two pro- 
positions obviously refers to Mr. Stevenson, 
and the latter is thus left for his fellow-worker. 
The story is so consistently improbable, and is 
so entirely without a purpose, that it has quite 
the charm of one of the “New Arabian Nights,” 
which amounts to saying that it is worth a 
whole wilderness of Jekylls and Hydes. It is 
one of those books that, once begun, cannot 
possibly be laid down until the last leaf is re- 
luctantly turned. As for the story, we cannot 
begin to outline that; and among the charac- 
ters, can only find space to record a special lik- 
ing for the portentous bore who is the uncon- 
scious cause of all the complications, and for 
his sporting nephew whose opinions of litera- 
ture are expressed far less frequently than we 
could wish. One of those opinions — concern- 
ing * The Atheneum ” — we must quote : 

“It had a name like one of those spots that Uncle Jo- 
seph used to hold forth at, and it was all full of the 
most awful swipes about poetry and the use of the globes. 
It was the kind of thing that nobody could read out 


of a lunatic asylum. The Atheneum, that was the name ! 
Golly, what a paper !” 


Mr. Crawford’s “ Greifenstein” is a story 
which illustrates the old moral precept that 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
sons. Finally, however, the characters of the 
younger generation are permitted to escape 
what must be regarded as the logical conse- 
quences of their parents’ acts, upon the some- 


It is only by contrast that: 





what questionable plea that they, after all, are 
not responsible for what other people have 
done. That the story is weakened by this, 
there can be no doubt. From the start, it is 
logically bound to develop into a full-propor- 
tioned tragedy ; but this due development is 
checked midway by a resort to somewhat casu- 
istical devices, and, the older generation having 
expiated its guilt in conventionally tragic 
fashion, the younger generation is permitted 
to live and enjoy itself. Apart from this 
structural defect, the plot is constructed and 
the action carried out with really remarkable 
skill,—except near the close, where a wholly 
unnecessary complication is introduced in the 
passion of Rex for Greifenstein’s wife. In this 
respect, the denouement is nearly as absurd as 
that of Goethe’s «+ Stella” in its original form. 
Nothing is more remarkable about this novel 
than the manner in which Mr. Crawford has 
assimilated the German romantic style, and 
given a distinctly Northern atmosphere to his 
story. The observant cosmopolitan appears 
here as elsewhere in the author’s work, and 
accounts for such features as the strikingly 
clear and interesting account of the “« Korps” 
life of a German university town. To be sure, 
this matter is one that hardly has a place in the 
novel; but it is extremely well put and very 
interesting. 

Professor’s Hardy’s “ Passe Rose” is an ex- 
quisite piece of literature, but it has no more 
hold upon the facts of actual life than one of 
the Grimm Brothers’ Marechen. Fairyland, 
or, at least, the land of medizval romance, is 
the real home of the figures in this story of 
the days of Charlemagne. We can hardly look 
upon them as creatures of flesh and blood like 
ourselves, or upon their emotions as those of 
prosaic mankind. This matter of standpoint 
clearly understood, the reader who is prepared 
to give himself up to the poetical imaginings 
of the writer may be prepared to enjoy him- 
self rarely. Guy of Tours, the Prince Charm- 
ing of the tale; Passe Rose, the warm-blooded 
Provencal maiden; the great King himself, 
and the men and women of his court, are all 
creations of a singularly vivid imagination, 
and all inhabit, with peculiar fitness, their 
realm of fable. Descriptions of the kind 
which it is fashionable to call «« word-pictures ” 
abound in these pages, being very acceptable. 
And all together, scenes and figures and pas- 
sions, have a very genuine though subtle charm 
for minds weary of realism and glad to breathe 
for a while the lighter and purer air of fancy. 
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In « The Open Door,” Miss Howard has 
worked upon a larger canvas than usual. The 
result is a combination of strength and weak- 
ness, the strength being, on the whole, the 
more apparent. The countess is so exagger- 
ated a type of silly egotism as to be unreal 
and consequently ineffective, and there is a 
great deal too much said about her pet dog 
* Mousey.” On the other hand, we have in 
Gabrielle a fine picture of the young girl of 
healthy instincts and sincere nature, and in 
Count Hugo a strong and natural portrayal 
of suffering. For the hero of the story is a 
. young man cut off in the prime of manhood 
from most of the pleasures of life by a fall 
from his horse, which leaves him a hopeless 
cripple. As for “the open door,” that is the 
phrase with which Epictetus reminds us that 
if life become intolerable there is a way out 
of it, and that if we do not take it we have no 
reason for complaint. Our hero thinks seri- 
ously of accepting the stoic solution of the 
problem, but hesitates before the final step. 
By his hesitation he is lost—or saved — as the 
reader may please ; for the horizon of life, at 
first, after the shock, so irremediably narrowed 
for him, broadens again as his sympathies 
learn to embrace other sufferings than his own, 
and love comes finally to light up his gloomy 


existence, and make happiness a_ possibility . 


for him. In all that concerns the history and 
the relations of these two— Count Hugo and 
Gabrielle— the story is sweet, pathetic, and 
true. The rest of it may be allowed for the 
sake of contrast, and in the lighter miscellan- 
eous passages there are many touches of keen 
characterization and of suggestive humor. The 
style is mostly good, although we have noticed 
a few lapses from correct English. We do 
not doubt that the book will find a warm wel- 
come, and few novels of the season have as 
much to recommend them. 

Mr. Robert Timsol’s « An Alien from the 
Commonwealth” is an odd sort of book, and 
an interesting one. It tells the story of an 
“ unpractical” young man, thrown upon his 
own resources, after receiving a good education, 
and anything but fitted for the competitive con- 
ditions of American money-getting life. He 
is successively a lawyer, teacher, and journalist, 
and comes finally into an unexpected fortune 
—an incident which rather mars than helps 
the story. The character of the hero seems to 
be too fine for even the writer to fully appreci- 
ate, and resort seems to be had to the millionaire 
uncle by way of atonement for the rough world’s 





way of dealing with a sensitive and refined na- 
ture. We are inclined to think that the moral 
would have been better without this adjunct. 
The satisfaction of living up to one’s own ideals 
is, or ought to be, a sufficient substitute for the 
gross material satisfaction that most men are 
aiming at ; and we even fear that our hero’s un- 
expected luck may have done him little real good. 
The author of this book is evidently a young 
man,with a taste for forcible rather than elegant 


‘forms of expression, and a considerable sense of 


humor. We judge that his experience with 
the race of publishers has embittered him to- 
wards that useful section of the community, 
for his descriptions of their doings, as typefied 
by the firm of Lybert and Company, is in a 
vein of the wildest burlesque. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should not credit wholly to the writer 
the opinion of the cynical hack who figures 
largely in the latter half of the story. Whether 
truthful or not, these opinions are the most 
amusing things in the volume, as the follow- 
ing exhortation to the hero will exemplify : 

«“ Take me for a warning, if you will : I’ve borne a 
share in the guilt and in the punishment. It’s a pain- 
ful subject, but long ago I wrote several books, and I’ve 
never recovered from the effects. It gives a fatally 
wrong direction to one’s mind. It’s a bad thing to be 
mixed up with literature at all, even as we are, in this 
comparatively useful way of warding off inflictions from 
the public. If we had not taken the itch, though in this 
modified form, we might have come to some good end, 
in soap, or stocks, or salt fish, or boots and shoes. You 
needn’t smile, my poor young friend; if you’ve not 
learned your lesson yet, you will in time. Do you think 
even Lybert is happy? No,sir. True, he’s made near 
a million, but he sees others who began at the same 
time and went into ‘something really necessary to the 
welfare of mankind, such as whiskey, or tobacco, or 
Wall Street, or explosive compounds, and are now worth 
ten times as much. No,in his heart he’s not content 
with the book trade.” 

Mr. Boyesen’s “« Vagabond Tales” are seven 
in number, and have already seen the light in 
various periodicals. They deal with the Norse- 
man at home and in America, and generally 
tell of his falling in love, leaving a suggested 
vista of coming happiness before the eye at the 
close. To this there are one or two exceptions, 
the endings in these cases being as pathetic as 
one could wish. Mr. Boyesen repeats himself 
a good deal in his types, but every story has a 
peculiar freshness of its own, notwithstanding 
the repetition. In this respect, he reminds us 
strongly, mutatis mutandis, of Mr. Bret Harte, 
and his delineations of Western life. 

“A Venetian Study in Black and White, ” 
by Charles Edward Barns, is a delirious work 
of fiction from whose incoherent mass the 
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may be picked out with the exercise of some 
patience. The style of its writer is unlike 
anything outside such literature as Bedlam may 
be supposed to possess. A rather pretty title- 
page and generally attractive bookmaking con- 
stitute the only claims of the work upon the 
reader’s attention. Mr. Barns seems to be a 
genius hitherto unknown to fame, and has now 
put forth, in addition to the extraordinary book 
above mentioned, several other volumes of 
equally eccentric prose and verse. 

A new volume of farces by Mr. Howells in- 
cludes «* The Garroters,” “« Five O’Clock Tea,” 
“The Mouse-Trap,” and « A Likely Story.” 
They are in the writer’s most playful vein, and 


in them we find a large share of the humor | 


which seems to have departed from his later 
novels. Of course the characters in these lit- 
tle parlor comedies do nothing in particular, but 
they talk in a most natural and amusing way, 
and get into moral entanglements quite as mirth- 
provoking, in their way, as those grosser and 
more physical entanglements which the farce, 
as properly understood, has for its object to cre- 
ate. We cannot say much for the illustra- 
tions of this volume, all but one or two of them 
being distressingly bad. 

Still another volume of these farces, issued 
by a rival publishing house, makes its appear- 
ance at the same time. This includes “ The 
Parlor Car,” «* The Sleeping Car,” «« The Reg- 
ister,” and “ The Elevator.”” On the whole, 
this volume is the more amusing of the two. 
Mr. Howells was newer at the work when these 
comedies were written, and they have the ring 
of a more unforced humor. In fact, we know 
of nothing in Mr. Howells’s work more, irre- 
sistibly comical than the story of the Califor- 
nian in “ The Sleeping Car.” 

Witi1aM Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


At the birth of Richard Jefferies, the rural 
deities must surely have presided; for the secrets 
of meadow, wood, and stream were an open book 
to him. The collection made by his widow of his 
latest essays— published under the title of « Field 
and Hedgerow ” (Longmans)— amply justifies Mr. 
Besant’s recent “ Eulogy” of the author. It is 
pleasant, in a day of critical scholarship and over- 
much learned threshing of straw, to meet with a 
writer who leads us once more to nature out-of- 
doors — for to read Jefferies is almost as good as a 
ramble in the woods and fields that he knew so well. 





1 





” 


Hedgerow” are free; they yield, rather, an odor 
of fruit blossoms, white violets, and hawthorne 
sprays, and the breath of summer fresh from Eng- 
lish meadows. The volume opens with Jefferies’s 
last essay, “Hours of Spring,” a pathetic piece, 
written when the shadow of approaching death was 
upon him. “A thousand thousand buds and leaves 
and flowers and blades of grass,” he tells us, * things 
to note day by day, increasing so rapidly that no 
pencil can put them down, not even to number 
them,— and how to write the thoughts they give ? 
All these without me—how can they manage without 
me?’ Orchis flower and cowslip—I cannot remember 
them all—I hear, as it were, the patter of their 
feet — flower and bud and the beautiful clouds that 
go over, with the sweet rush of rain, and the burst 
of sun glory among the leafy trees.” In “The 
July Grass” he writes of a tuft of bird’s-foot lotus : 
“Listen! that was the low sound of a summer 
wavelet striking the uncovered rock over there 
beneath the green sea. All things that are beauti- 
ful are found by chance, like everything that is 
good. Here by me is a praying-rug, just wide 
enough to kneel on. It is, indeed, too beautiful to 
kneel on, for the life in these golden flowers must 
not be broken down even for that purpose. They 
must not be defaced, not a stem bent; it is more 
reverent not to kneel on them, for this carpet prays 
itself.” In “An English Deer Park” there are 
many beautiful passages. Looking skyward one 
bright day in the early spring, Jefferies sees, “‘ Every- 
where brown dots, and each a breathing creature— 
larks ceaselessly singing, and all unable to set forth 
their joy. Swift as is the vibration of their throats, 
they cannot pour the notes fast enough to express 
their eager welcome. As a shower falls from the 
sky, so falls the song of the larks. There is no end 
to them: they are everywhere; over every acre 
away across the plain to the downs, and up on the 
highest hill. Every crust of English bread has been 
sung over at its birth in the green blade by a lark.” 
Jefferies’s writings often breathe the purest spirit 
of poetry, fresh, genuine, sympathetic, and lack 
only — if, indeed, they may be said to lack — the 
mould of metrical art. It will be easily seen, even 
from the brief extracts given above, that the essays 
in “ Field and Hedgerow,” though descriptive, are 
not mere transcripts of sense-impressions. To Jef- 
feries the intimations of nature.were manifold ; 
mountain and meadow, tree and flower, bird and 
insect, they all whispered to him something of the 
tale of humanity. But, unhappily, his ear was 
over-quick to catch the sadder accents, and the 
dominant note in his writings is a melancholy, often 
a despondent one. We miss entirely the strain of 
high cheerfulness and abounding faith that uplifts 
the verse of Wordsworth. The many notices of 
Jefferies that have recently appeared, while doing 
justice to his genius for observing and describing 
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nature, have laid too little stress upon his power of 
depicting a certain phase of human life. Few 
writers have excelled his accurate and sympathetic 
portraits of the dwellers in English farm and village. 


Ix Mombert’s “ History of Charles the Great” 
(Appleton), the author has furnished, not for schol- 
ars, but, in his own words, for “the public gener- 
ally,” an important “contribution to the literature 
of one of the most important and interesting periods 
in history.” It is “for the most part drawn up 
from contemporary authorities, such as annals, chron- 
icles, biographies, letters, laws, diplomas, poems, 
epitaphs.” He says truly that “Charles the Great 
is incomparably the grandest name of the Middle 
Ages.” He might have added that, if we measure 
by the after results of what men do, no other man 
has been greater. So large a character in the his- 
tory of the world deserves larger space in its lit- 
erature; and we are glad to weleome Dr. Mom- 
bert’s five hundred octavo pages on a single reign. 
They are not too many for its weighty events. 
English readers have hitherto had no adequate pre- 
sentation of this great reign, such as Martin has 
given to Frenchmen. The present work is ency- 
clopedic, and covers every recorded feature of 
Charles’s career as statesman, soldier, and man. 
His campaigns from the Vistula to the Garigliano 
or the Ebro are traced in detail; his political re- 
lations with the congeries of nationalities that owned 
his sway are also clearly set before us; a valuable 
chapter on the school of the palace and its director 
Alcuin brings out forcibly one of the noblest features 
of Charles’s statesmanship; the imperial accession 
is handled in a thoughtful narrative which once or 
twice carries us beneath the surface of affairs with 
a shrewd reproduction of motives; finally, the Diets 
and the resulting capitularies receive much atten- 
tion, and the latter are not only summarized but 
are set before us in judicious selections. A chap- 
ter on Administration shows us the missi dominici 
on their rounds, introduces us to the royal villas, 
the workings of the land system, and the sources 
of royal revenue. What we miss from the book 
is not a full material but a better method. One 
cannot see the town for the houses. Details are 
allowed to crowd out deductions from them; the 
spirit of the age, of the man, of the institutions, 
does not sufficiently appear. We look in vain for 
some of the philosophic interpretation of detaijs 
which enlivens and gives so great value to Martin’s 
chapters on this period. What is needed by the 
reader, burdened with so many details, and a narra- 
tive which rapidly moves over the face of half 
Europe, is generalization that shall unify the mul- 
titudinous facts, and gather them about principles 
of action. The bewilderment is made worse by the 
unfortunate typographical setting, which seems 
determined at times to make a paragraph of almost 
every sentence, and gives a sketchy and discon- 
nected effect to the whole book. Still, with these 
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| defects, the book is valuable, if only as a collection 
_ of hitherto widely scattered information. 





Unver the seductive title of « Authors at Home,” 
Cassell & Co. have collected a series of papers, re- 
cently published in “The Critic,” descriptive, for 
the most part, of the domestic surroundings and 


| personal characteristics of prominent American 


| tude. 








writers. “How inexpressibly comfortable,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Carlyle, + to know our fellow-creature !” 
The American public, upon whom the spirit of Paul 
Pry seems to have descended, will not fail to appre- 
ciate the force of this observation—which is doubly 
true when the “ fellow-creature ” happens to be one 
elevated by talents or good-fortune above the multi- 
Through the aid of this little volume, the 
curious reader may have the “ inexpressible com- 
fort” of knowing that Mr. T. B. Aldrich comes in 
occasionally from Lynn clad in “ heavy, serviceable, 
reefing jacket,” and that * the ends of his moustache, 
pointed somewhat in the French manner, seem to 
accentuate with a certain fitness and chic the quips 
and cranks which so often issue from beneath it” ; 
that « Dr. Holmes has many more than the average 
allowance of ancestors, and that, as a descendant 
of Dudley, Bradstreet, the Olivers, Quincys, and 
Jacksons, his ‘hut of stone’ fronts on one of Bos- 
ton’s most aristocratic streets, though the dear river 
behind it flows almost close to its little garden gate”; 
that in Mr. Stedman’s home “there is a pervading 
harmony of tone and tints, the rich draperies, the 
soft-toned carpets, the dusk of the tempered day- 
light, are skilfully used as an effective background 
to bring into relief the pictures, the works of art, 
and the rare bits of bric-a-brae”; that Mr. Warner’s 
“head is capacious, his forehead high and clear, 
and the kindly eyes behind his eye-glasses are 
noticeably wide open,”’—ete., ete. While admitting 
this volume to be a bright and readable skimming 
of impressions, we are inclined to question the 
claim, made in a prefatory note, that in its pages 
one gets a “closer and more intimate view of the 
authors sketched than their writings could possibly 
afford "—a rather sweeping statement, with which 
the gentlemen concerning whom it is made will 
searcely concur. “Authors at Home” is accept- 
ably printed and bound, and the papers it contains, 
though light and sketchy, are well-written and en- 
tertaining, and by no means to be confounded with 
the impertinent tittle-tattle of the daily newspapers. 


AN attractive little voiume entitled « Lost Lead- 
ers’ (Longmans) reproduces a series of editorials 
written by Mr. Andrew Lang for the London 
“ Daily News.” While the articles doubtless ap- 
peared to better advantage in their original form— 
they seem rather brief and sketchy between book- 
covers—they contain enough good things to warrant 
their reprinting. The table of contents offers an 
agreeable diversity of subjects,—* Salmon Fishing,” 
“Sieur de Montaigne,” “Thackeray’s Drawings,” 
“ American Humor,” ete.,—and the themes are 
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oneal w ith the author’s nil grace, wit, and light- 
ness of touch. Few writers of our day say so many 
bright things to the page as Mr. Lang. The fol- 
lowing is a rather good hit at a phase of American 
journalism: «In American country newspapers 
there is usually one column devoted to facetiz, 
which appear to have been clipped out of the 
columns of other country papers. They live on 
each other, just as the natives of the Scilly Islands 
are feigned to eke out a precarious livelihood by 
taking in each other’s washing.” Samuel Pepys is 
thus neatly summarized: * No man is a hero to his 
valet, and unluckily Samuel Pepys, by way of a 
valet, chose posterity. All the trifles of temper, 
habit, vice, and social ways, which a keen-eyed valet 
may observe in his master, Samuel Pepys carefully 
recorded about himself, and bequeathed to the di- 
version of future generations. The world knows 
Pepys as the only man who ever wrote honest con- 
fessions, for Rousseau could not possibly be candid 
for five minutes together, and Saint Augustine was 
heavily handicapped by being a saint.” Mr. Lang 
is one of those genial writers who beguile us into 
serious thinking under pretence of amusing us; his 
prescriptions of thought and criticism are too 
pleasantly “put up” to be unpalatable to the most 
general of general readers. 


M. JusserRAND’s “ English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages (XIV. Century),” translated by 
Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, is one of those works 
of detail, the fruit of great industry and erudition, 
which may be called a magazine of historical infor- 
mation, rather than a vivid historical picture. The 
eareful student can obtain from it an accurate 
knowledge of this department of social life; but to 
general readers the descriptions lack vividness and 
picturesqueness, being rather a systematic analysis 
than a delineation of social relations. Having said 
so much, rather by way ‘of definition than of criti- 
cism, we must give the highest praise to the book— 
its original execution, the accuracy and correctness 
of the translation, and the variety and excellence of 
the illustrations. These last are so numerous and 
so graphic that even without any text they would 
present a pretty complete picture of life upon the 
road in the Middle Ages. The book is divided into 
three parts: English Roads (including Bridges, 
Inns, ete.), Lay Wayfarers, and Religious Way- 
farers; each part being divided into three chapters. 
In the chapter upon Religious Wayfarers, our author 
fully confirms the commonly received notions of the 
low state of morality among these classes, at the 
close of the Middle Ages, and the abuses of indul- 
gences. Perhaps the most interesting discussion in 
the volume is in Chapter III. of Part II., “Out- 
laws, Wandering Workmen, and Peasants Out of 
Bond,” the statements of which afford a valuable 
commentary to Professor Thorold Rogers’s investi- 
gations into the results of the Black Death. It con- 
tains (page 274) an interesting comparison between 
the peasants’ revolts of France and of England, 





nuke the more cool and orderly, and at the s same 
time really more formidable, character of Wat Ty- 
ler’s rebellion, as compared with that of the Jacque- 
rie. An appendix contains some valuable docu- 
ments. (Putnam.) 


Mr. Witson W. Brake has industriously col- 
lected a great mass of information, and published 
it in handsome form in “ The Cross, Ancient and 
Modern” (Randolph). The illustrations are one 
hundred and four in number, averaging exactly 
two toa page. It is certainly a useful piece of work, 
if only as material for future students ; but we can- 
not say that the author’s judgment equals his indus- 
try. The book contains much that is really curious 
and valuable. But there is always a great deal that 
is nonsensical and fallacious about such coincidences 
as those here pointed out, and we find no serious at- 
tempt to discriminate between forms that may really 
have had some meaning, and those in which the re- 
semblance is only fortuitous. For example, on page 
19 we have a number of Roman standards, in which 
the cross-piece of course presents the shape of which 
he is in search, but with absolutely no meaning. 
On the same page isa Roman denarius, on which 
the X (the symbol for ten asses) is made to do ser- 
vice for a “ Cross of Saturn” — whatever that may 
be. Nothing is simpler or more natural than the 
form of the cross, which is the simplest combination 
of two straight lines, and in half the illustrations 
of this book is wholly innocent of religious or sym- 
bolic meaning. 


Mr. TuistLeEToN Dyer’s “ Folk-Lore of Plants” 
(Appleton) is a welcome contribution to a subject 
which is now attracting much attention. It is a 
study at once of literature, of flower-culture, and 
of popular superstitions, all woven together in an 
attractive and entertaining way. Nor is it merely 
the gossip of folk-lore; the scholarship and philos- 
ophy of the object find adequate treatment. The 
titles of some of the chapters will show sufficiently 
the scope of the book. It begins with “ Plant Life,” 
followed by “ Primitive and Savage Notions respect- 
ing Plants,” and “Plant Worship.” Other chap- 
ters (there are twenty-three in all) are “ Plants in 
Witchcraft,” “Plants and the Weather,” “ Plants 
and the Calendar,” “Children’s Rhymes and 
Games.” All these chapters are full of quaint and 
interesting information. 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1889. 


Academical Oratory, Dusting of. Andover. 
tk Lodnaags Dial. 

. Am. History 
Books That Have Witimieed epplier. ‘Atlantic. 
Brandywine, The. H. M. Jenkias, . Hlarger. 
Christianity X. Rev. Dr. Pop. Science. 
Civil Liberty. W.G. Sumner. Popular Science. 
Creeds in Scotland. A. T. Innes. Andover. 
Emerson’s Private Life. O. F. Emerson, Dial. 
English Men of Action. J.J. Halsey. Dial. 
Fiction, Recent. Wm. M. Payne, dial. 
Fungi. T. H. McBride. Popular Science. 
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Glass-Making. W. A. Rogers. Harper. 
Goethe. Mary E. Nutting. Andover. 


Higher Education, Discipline in. N.S. Shaler. Atlantic. 


Huxley. Explanation to. Bishop of Peterborough. Pop. Sci. | 


Iowa. Mr. Justice Miller. Harper. 

wis, Henry Carvill. Popular Science. 
Medicine, Limitations of. S.S. Burt. Popular Science. 
Mississippi, Discovery of. H.L. Reynolds. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Muscle and Mind. Frances E. White. Popular Science. 
North American Half Breeds. Wm. Barrows. Andover. 
Old Masters in New York. W.H. Downes. AWantic. 
Oxford Movement in the English Church. Andover. 
Petersburg Palaces. Theo. Child. Harper. 
Polynesian Kinship. C. N.Stareke. Popular Science. 
Railway Maladjustments. Benj. Reece. Popular Science. 
Reality. F.H. Johnson. Andover. . 
Recent Books on Social Questions. John Bascom. Dial. 
Sea-Butterflies. Carl Vogt. Popular Science. 
Sea-Fishes, Artificial Propagation of. Popular Science. 
South and the School Problem. A. G. Haygood. Harper. 
Suicide. C. W. im. Popular Science. 
Tel ph System. C. L. Buckingham. Scribner. 
Theological Seminaries, Over-Training in. Andover. 
Trotting Races. .C. Merwin. Atlantic. 
Van de Velde, Adriaan. E. Mason. Harper. : 
Washington and William the Silent. Mag. Am. History. 
Washington Centenial. Martha J. Lamb. Mag. Am. History. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[ The following list includes all books received by Tue D1au 
during the month of June, 1889.) 





LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


The Writings of George Washington. Collected and 
Edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford. In 14 volumes. 


Vol. II., 1758-1775. Royal Svo, pp. 502. Gilt top. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 
George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. In two | 


volumes. i6mo. Gilt top. “American Statesmen.”’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Rogers and His Coatemporaries. By P. W. Clayden, 
author of ** The Early Life of Samuel Rogers.”’ In two 
vols. 8vo. Gilt top. London: Smith, Elder &Co. $5. 

Amiel’s Journal. The Journal Intime of Henri-Frédéric 
Amiel. Translated. with an Introduction and Notes, 


by Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of ** Robert Elsmere.” 
New Edition with a Portrait. 12mo, pp. 318. Uneut. 
Maemillan & Co. $1.75. 


Indoor Studies. By John Burroughs, author of ‘“* Wake 
Robin.”’ 16mo, pp. 256. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Jew in English Fiction. By Rabbi David Philipson, 
D.D. 16mo, pp. 156. Robert Clarke & Co. $1.00. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus rendered into English 
Prose, with an Introductory Essay, by A. Lang, M.A. 
18mo, pp. 210, Uneut. Maemillan & Co. $1.25. 

Essays by De Quincey: Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts; Three Memorable Murders ; and the Spanish 
Nun. 24mo, pp. 303. Gilt top. Putnam's “* Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.” $1.00. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. A Selection 
of the Most M able Passages in His Writings and 
Conversation. 24mo, pp. 445. Gilt top. Putnam’s 
“Knickerbocker Nuggets.”’ $1.00. 

Deacons. By W. H. H. Murray, author of “* Adventures in 
the Wilderness.”” 16mo, pp. 82. Cupples & Hurd. 75 cts. 

The Sufferings of Christ: Their Origin, Nature, and Re- 
sults. Mission Sermons. By Professor W. Clark, LL.D. 
Delivered during Holy Week, 1889, at Grace Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 4to, . 32. Detroit: Young Men’s 
Association of Grace Church. 

My Confession. Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from 
the Russian. A Companion Book to ‘My Religion.” 
12mo, pp. 242. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY—HISTORY. 


Diego Ve’ uez and His Times. By Carl Justi, Profes- 
sor at the University of Bonn. Translated by Professor 
A. H. Keane, B.A., F.R.G.S., and Revised by the 
With Etched Portrait and many Illustrations. 
4to, pp. 506. Gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Co. Half- 
leather. $10.00. 





Paper. 5O cents. 


| Eli and Sybil Jones. Their Life and Work. By Rufus 
M. Jones. With Two Portraits, 12mo, pp. 316. Por- 
ter & Coates. $1.50. 

Life of Henry Grattan. By Robert Dunlop. 
236. “International Statesmen.”’ J. B. L 
75 cents. 

Henry the Seventh. By James Gairdner. imo. pp. 219. 
Maemillan’s ** Twelve English Statesmen.” 60 cents. 

Wellington. By George Hooper. With Portrait. 
pp. 254. Macmillan’s ** English Men of Action.” 60 ets. 

The Winning of The West. By Theodore Roosevelt, au- 
thor of ** Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 2 vols. Svo. 
Gilt top. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 85.00. 

The Crusade of Richard I., 1189-92. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by T. A. Archer, B.A. 16mo, te: 395. Gilt top. 

rriters.” G. P- 


“English History by Contemporary 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

La Société Francaise au Dix-Sentiéme Siécle. An Ac- 
count of French Society in the XVII. Century, from Con- 
temporary Writers. Edited for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges, with Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Fred- 
erick Crane, A.M. 18mo, pp. 342. G. P. Putnam’s 


limo, pp. 
ippincott Co. 


16mo., 


Sons. $1.50, 
Carlisle. By M. Creighton, M.A.. D.C.L., LL.D. 16mo, 
| pp. 215. Uneut. ** Historic Towns.’’ Longmans, Green, 
& Co. $1.25. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. 


The River Towns of Connecticut: A Study of Wethers- 
field, Hartford, and Windsor. By Charles M. Andrews. 
Svo, pp. 126. Paper. *‘* Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies.” $1.00. 

The Beginnings of New England; or, The Puritan Theo- 
eracy and Its Relations to Civil and Religious Liberty. 
By om Fiche. 12mo, pp. 2%. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Xo. $2.00. 


SCIENCE— PHILOSOPHY. 


The Ice Age in North America, and Its Bearings upon 
the Antiquity of Man. By G. Frederick Dwight, D.D., 
LL.D., FGS.A.. author of “Logie of Christian Evi- 
dences.”” With an Appendix on ** The Probable Cause 
of Glaciation,”’ by Warren Upham, F.G.S.A. Many New 
ne and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 622. D. Appleton & 
‘o. 85.00. 

Darwinism. An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Se- 
lection, vith Some of Its Applications, By Alfred Rus- 
sell WaLace, LL.D., F.L.S. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 494, 
Maemillan & Co. $1.75. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. By John 
a. er: D.D., and John H. Bernard, B.D. A New 
and Completed Edition. Volume I., The Kritik of Pure 
Reason Explained and Defended. 12 mo., pp. 389. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75. 

Psychology as a Natural Science applied to the Solu- 
tion of Oceult Psychic Phenomena. By C. G. Raue, 
M.D. Svo, pp. 541. Porter & Coates. $3.50. 

Geonomy: Creation of the Continents by the Ocean Cur- 
rents; and Kosmo-nomia: The Growth of Worlds and 
the Cause of Gravitation. By J. Stanley Grimes, author 
of ** Problems of Creation.” 1tmo. 3. B. Lippincott 
Co. 50 cents. 

Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy as a 
Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul 

» Open Court Pub’g Co. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Birds Through an Opera Glass. By Florence A. Mer- 
riam. 18mo, pp. 220. “ Riverside Library for Young 
People.”’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Up and Down the Brooks. By Mary A. Bamford. 18mo, 
EP 222. “Riverside Library for Young People.” 

oughton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 


POETRY. 


The Bird-Bride. A Volume of Ballads and Sonnets. By 
Graham R. Tomson. 16mo, pp. 136. Gilt top. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.75. 

The Tent on the Beach. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 18mo, pp. 72. Paper. 
Pe ngs Literature Series."’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

cents. 


Carus. 12mo, pp. 267. $1.00. 
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FICTION. 

Between the Lines. A Story of the War. By Captain 
Charles King, U.S.A., author of “A War-Time Wooing. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 312. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne. 12mo, pp. 244. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Eyre from Boston, and Others. By Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, author of ‘* Some Women’s Hearts.”” 16mo, 
pp. 339. Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 

The Fall of Kilman Kon. By Arthur € ummings. 16mo, 
pp. 348. G. W. Dillingham. $1.5 

Kophetua the Thirteenth. By felis Corbett, author of 
“The Fall of Asgard.” 16mo, pp. 333. Macmillan & 
Co. $1.00, 

Bertha Laycourt. A Novel. By ;* C. Blum. 12mo, 
pp. 332. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.2 

Merle’s Crusade. By Rose Rose 0 Carey, author 
of ** Aunt Diana.” limo, pp. 352. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25. 

“Laramie”; or the Queen of Bedlam. A Story of the 
Sioux War of 1876. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A., 
author of “The Colonel's Daughter.” 16mo, pp. 277. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00. 

A Woodland Wooing. By Eleanor Putnam. 
289. Roberts Brothers. $1.00. 

Inside Our Gate. By Christine Chaplin Brush, author of 

** The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” 
Brothers. $1.00. 

A Sage of Sixteen. By L. B. Walford, author of ‘* Mr. 
Smith.’’ 16mo, pp.243. Holt’s ‘Leisure Hour Series.”’ $1. 

Uncle Peter’s Trust; or, Following the Drum. By George 
B. Perry. Illustrated. Square 18mo, pp. 283. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00. 

Two Daughters of One Race. By W. Heimburg, author 
of ‘*Gertrude’s Marriage.”’ Translated by Mrs. D. M. 
Lowrey. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 329. Paper. Uneut. 
Worthington Co. 75 cents. 

In a Wire-Grass. A Novel. By Louis Pendleton, author 

** Bewitched, and Other Stories.” 16mo, pp. 245. 
ae Appleton’ s ** Town and Country Library.”’ 50 cts. 

Lace. A Berlin Romance. By Paul Lindau. 16mo, pp. 324. 
Paper. Appleton’s “Town and Country Library.”’ 50 cts. 

Cleopatra: Being an Account of the Fall and Vengeance 
of Harmachis, the Royal — as Set Forth by His 
Own Hand. By H. Rider , author of ‘* She.” 
Tilustrated. timo, pp. 300. Paper. Harper’s ‘ Franklin 
Square Library.”” 25 cents. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 16mo, 
pp. 312. ‘* Riverside Paper Series.”” Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 50 cents. 

The Secret of the Lamas. A Tale of Thibet. 16mo, pp. 
235. Cassell’s ** Sunshine Series.”’ 50 cents. 

The Last of the Van Slacks. A Story of To-day. By 
Edward S.Van Zile, author of ‘* Wanted—A. Sensation.’ 
1Gmo, pp. 325. Cassell’s ‘Sunshine Series.”’ 50 cents. 

The Smuggler of King’s Cove; or, The Old Chapel Mys- 
tery. By Sylvanus Cc obb, Jr., author of “*The Painter 
of Parma.’’ 16mo, pp. 251. ” Paper. Cassell’s ** Sun- 
shine Series.”’ 50 cents. 

A Lost Wife. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of “In a Grass Country.’’ 16mo, pp. 288. Lip- 
pincott’s ‘Select Novels.”’ 25 cents. 

The Devil and I. A Novel. 16mo, pp. 332. Paper. 
G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 

Zarailla. A Novel. By Beulah. 
G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 

Rocks and Shoals. A Novel. By Bella French Swisher. 
16mo, pp. 379. Paper. W. Dillingham. 50 cents. 

Micah Clarke: His Statement as Made to his Three Grand- 
children during the Hard Winter of 1734. By A. Conan 

Doyle. 8vo, pp. 288. Paper. Harper’s “* Franklin Square 
Library.”’ 45 cents. 


REFERENCE—TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Century Dictionary. -. Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language red under the Superinten- 
dence of William 7d W itney, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philol 


lémo, pp. 


16mo, pp. 323. Paper. 


4to, pp. 272. The Century Co. $2.50. 


| A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 


(A.D. 1450- 
1889). By Eminent Writers, English and ree. 
Illustrated. Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Dizec- 
tor Royal College of Music, London. With A ppendix, 
Edited by J. A. Puller Maitland, M.A. In 4 vo Vol. 
IV. 8vo, pp. 820. Maemillan & Co. 86.00. 

The Government Year Book: A Record of the Forms 
and Methods of Government in Great Britain, Her Col- 
onies, and Foreign Countries, 1889, with an Introduction 
on the Diffusion of Popular Government over the Globe, 
the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdictions, 
and a Review of the Chief Occurences Affecting National 
and International Government in 1888. Edited b by Lewis 
Sargent, author of “‘ New Greece.”’ 12mo, pp. 550. Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin. $2.00. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By C. G. Gere. M.A., au 
thor of ‘* Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 
and A. E. Heigh, M.A. 16mo, pp. 563. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies. By 
George Glover Crocker, Pres. Mass. Senate, 1883. 18mo, 
pp. 167. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors. 

y Louise Manning Hodgkins. 12mo. C. Heath & 
Co. $1.50. 


| Plato’s Protagoras. With the Commentary of Hermann 


1émo, pp. 304. Roberts | 


Sauppe. Translated, with Additions, by James A. Towle. 
8vo, pp. 179. Ginn’s “ College Series of Greek Authors.” 
%. $1.2 | 

M. cme Ciceronis Brutus de Claris Oratoribus. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Martin Kellogg. 
16mo, pp. 196. Ginn’s ** College Series of Latin Authors.” 
$1.35. 

Die Journalisten. By Gustaf Freytag. Edited, with an 
English C ommentary, by Walter D. “Toy, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 160. Heath’s ‘’ German Series.”’ 55 cents. 

Le Mari de Madame de Solange. By Emile Souvestre. 
Edited, with English Notes, by O. B. Super, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 57. Paper. Heath’s ‘* Modern Language Series.” 
20 cents. 

Handbook of Music Lessons for the First Year Grade. 


Arranged in Ste a Coma to the Usual Number 
of Weeks in the. Sthoal Year. By W.S. Tilden, 
16mo, pp. 36. my inn’s ** National Music Course.”’ 


12 cents. 
TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Atlas and South Morocco. A Narrative 
of E —> By Joseph Thompson, F.R.G.S., author 
of * Through Masailand.” Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 488. 
Longmans, hoy & Co. $3.00. 

Impressions of Russia. By Dr. hem Brandes, author of 
‘** Eminent Authors of the’ Ninteenth Century.” Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Samuel C. Eastman. With 
Portrait. 12mo, pp. 353. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Legends and Myths of Hawaii: The Fables and 
Folk-Lore of a St People. By His Hawaiian 
Majesty Kalakaua. ited, and with an Introduction, 
by Hon. R. M. Daggett. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 530. 
Chas. L. rae ehinanes Co. 


The Geography ee ey ag of 
Wedlock in the U ited Stat States, “B illiam L. Snyder. 
12mo, pp. 334. P. Putnam’s Sem. $1.50. 


The Popular Science Monthly. Edited by William J. 
Youmans. Vol. XXXIV., November, 1888, to April, 
1889, 8vo, pp. 874. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 

Blunders in Educated Circles Corrécted. By Thomas 
Russell Bowden. 18mo, pp. 76. G. W. Dillingham. 
75 cents. 

600 Medical Dont’s: or, The Physician’s Utility Enhanced. 
By Ferd. C. Valentine, M.D., author of ** Central Amer- 
ican Medical Curiosities.”’ 18mo, pp. 144. Paper. G. W. 
Dillingham. 25 cents. 

Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. ey 3 Sir and 
Thompson, F.R.C.S. Third Am. from Tenth 
Edition. Square 16mo, pp. 94. Cupples & Hurd. f cts. 








and Sanskrit in Yale | 
jaan In Six Volumes. Vol. I., Part I., A~Appet. | 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
| on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
INSIDE OUR GATE. 


A Story. By Mrs. Curistrne C. Brusn, author of 
“The Colonel’s Opera Cloak” in the “No Name 
Series.” One volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The author of ** The Colonel’s Opera Cloak * makes her 

t appearance since the publication of that popular book, 
and tells what happened ~ Tnside Our Gate” in her own de- 
lightful way, with the same charming pen that told us of the 
loi of that f ** Opera Cloak.” 





MISS EYRE FROM BOSTON, 

Anp OtHers. By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
author of “Some Women’s Hearts,” «“ Random 
Rambles,” ete. One volume, 16mo, cloth. Price, 
31.25 ; paper covers, 50 cents. 

A collection of charming stories for the summer reader ; a 


companion to “ Ourselves and Our Neighbors” issued last 
year. 


A WOODLAND WOOING. 
A Story. By ELeanor Putnam. One volume, 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 31.00. 


By one of the authors of ** Prince Vance,”’ which met with 
so much favor last Christmas, from whose pen have come a 
number of charming little sketches. 


ROGERS AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

By P. W. CLaypen, author of “The Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers,” ete. Two volumes, large post 
8vo, cloth. Price, $5.00. 

“ Mr. Clayden’s long training as a writer of leading articles 
for a great London newspaper has admirably qualified him 
for what has evidently been a labor of love. His style is 
clear, compact, and straightforward, and his volumes furnish 
abundant materials for y—)— just estimate of Rogers's 
1 in English literature and English social life.”-— Boston 

"ost. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 
1889. Second Part, July-December. By Epwarp 
E. Hate. Uniform in size and style with “ Sunday- 
School Stories, First Part.” 16mo, cloth. Price, 31. 
‘“* But the value of a bright story, illustrating the truth of 
the lesson, without denominational bias, but with strong re- 
ligious feeling, in a way to connect it with practical life, 
is obvious ; and it is this which Mr. Hale and those associated 
with him have given us. Parents and Sunday-school teachers 
will welcome these volumes.’’— Boston Journal. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN 
On the Golden Texts of the International Lessons of 
1889. July-December. By Miss Lucretia P. 
Hate, and Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN. One vol- 
ume, square 16mo, cloth. Price, 31.00. 

** It is published at the same time with the collection for 
older boys and girls, which as_ before, was written by what I 
am tempted to call my own * Ten.’ Both of them are pub- 
lished with our best hopes and prayers for the welfare of the 
young people for whom they are written.” —E. E. Have. 


BY LEAFY WAYS. 

Brief Studies in the Book of Nature. By F. A. Kyieurt. 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations by E. T. 
Compton. 12mo, cloth. Price, 32.00. 

“A charming book, beautifully illustrated, and full of de- 
lightful Reading.”"— Newcastle Chronicle. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


| 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New YorK AnD Lonpon, 
Have Now Ready: 


I. THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By 
THEODORE RooseVELtT, author of “The Naval War 
of 1812,” « Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” etc., ete. 
Two volumes, large octavo. With Maps. $5.00. 

Extract from Author’s Preface. 

**Tn conclusion I would say that it has been to me emphati- 
eally a labor of love to write of the great deeds of the border 
people. I am not blind to their manifold shortcomings, nor 
yet am I ignorant of their many strong and good qualities. 
For a number of years I spent most of my time on the fron- 
tier, and lived and worked like any other frontiersman. The 
wild country in which we dwelt and across which we wan- 
de was in the far West; and there were of course many 
features in which the life of a cattleman on the Great Plains 
and among the Rockies differed from that led by a back- 
woodsman in the Allegheny forests a century before. The 
men who have shared in the fast vanishing frontier life of the 
present feel a — sympathy with the already long van- 
ished frontier life of the past.” 


II. LA SOCIETE FRANCAISE AU DIX- 
SEPTIEME SIECLE. An Account of French 
Society in the XVIIth Century in its Relations to 
the Literature of the Period. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, and Notes, by T. F. Crane, 
Professor of the Romance Languages in Cornell Uni- 
versity. *Uniform with “ Le Romantisme Frangais.” 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This book is intended for use as a French Reader in the 
more adv. ¢ in schools and colleges. e object is 
to give an account of the society of the seventeenth century 
in its relations to literature, and especially of those social cur- 
rents which were satirized by Moligre in the “* jeuses 
Ridicules * and the ** Femmes Savantes. This is done b 
means of extracts from contemporary memoirs, correspond- 
ence, novels, and books of etiquette. As in other works of 
the series, the notes deal chiefly with literary and biographi- 
cal questions, but unusual grammatical difficulties are not 
overlooked. e contemporary texts are given (with one or 
two exceptions) in modern orthography. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES: 

II. LA ROMANTISME FRANCAIS, $1.50. 

I. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLUTION FRAN- 
CAISE. $1.50. 
*,* Full descriptive list of this series sent upon application. 


III. MANUAL OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Including the Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Industrial Arts of Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Syria, 
Judea, Phenicia, and Carthage. By Ernest BABE- 
ton. Translated and Enlarged by B. T. A. Evetts, 
M.A. With over two hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Crown octavo, cloth extra, gilt top. $3.00. 

The ground surveyed in this work includes all the civiliza- 
tions of the ancient East, except that of Egypt, which has 
been treated in a separate volume by Professor Maspero. It 
extends to the Chaldeans, the Assyrians, the Persians before 
Alexander; the Hittites of Syria, Cappadocia, and Asia 
Minor; the Jews, the Pheenicians, and even Cyprus, endi 
with the Carthaginians and their colonies. This vast field o 
research, which occupies four volumes in the monumental 
work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez, is here explored in a more 
summary manner. But the reader is thereby enabled to grasp, 
with greater clearness, the unity of the subject treated. 


IV. WOULD YOU HAVE LEFT HER? 
By Witu1aM F. Krp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 
* There is plenty of realism in the book, and there is no 
lack of romance.’’—Newark Advertiser. 


*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue forwarded upon application. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


THE STANDARD AND THE BEST. 


** AN INVALUABLE CoMPANION IN Every SCHOOL, AND AT EVERY FIRESIDE.” 


The latest edition has 118,000 Words in its vocabulary, about 3,000 more than any other 


American Dictionary. 


It contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three 


times the number found in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classi- 


fied at the end of the work. 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY 


In the GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFIcE, and with the U.S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents of the U.S. 


and Canada. 


It is the only Dictionary that has been selected in making State Purchases. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Cur Justice Warre, of the U. S. oa pane Some, says: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recognized as Standard 


Authority in the Court over which preside. 


GOVERNMENT PRintING ( JF FICE, Washington, Oct. 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard in the use of the English 


age in this office,—T. E. 
Hon. Grorce Bancrort, the Historian says 


Tue Toronto WEEK says: It may regard 
differing among themselves. 


BENEDICT, Public Printer. 

: Webster is superior to all others as a household Dictionary 
Tue Lonvon Times says: It is the best 1 most useful Dictionary of the English 
ed as the one final authority, safely to be relied on where others are emphatically 


ever published, 


Tae New York TRIBUNE says: It is recognized as the most useful existing “‘ word-book”’ of the English Language all 


over the world. 


Nearly ali the School Books em ny in this country are Lape ¢ based on Wesbter. Four leading firms state that the 


e ublish annually 17,000,000 co to this number may 
ublishers. It is well within et oe to say that 


children of the country are thus educated by Webster: 


be added the publications of nearly all the other School Boo 
25,000,000 School Books, Cased 


on Webster, are published annually. The 


PusuisHeD BY G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprincGFieLp, Mass. 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—-604~3 32 
and his other styles, may be had of all dealers throughout 

the world. 
JosEPH GiLLoTT & Sons, 


Trade Mark.] NONPAREIL 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, 
and Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, 
Oblong, and Longfellow sizes, 

Bear the above Trade Mark, and are for sale 
by all the Leading Booksellers and 


Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
541 anp 543 Peart St., . . . . . New York. 


New York. 





(Registered. 





BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Tbe STANDARD ‘Blank Books. 
(For the Trade Only). 

25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Educa- 
tional, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Ciry. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING § STYLES. 

Nos. 3838 444 232 
Nos. 048 14 130 
Nos. 161 239 284 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works : Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., New York. 








FinE Pornt, 
Business, 
Broap Pornt, . 
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“Yours Merrily.”—MarsuHati P. WiLver. 


THE PEOPLE I'VE SMILED WITH. 
Recollections of a Merry Little Life, 


By MarsHatt P. Wiuper, the American Humor- 
ist. With Two Portraits. Extra cloth, gilt top, 
ete. $1.50. 

«. . . Blessed be he who with merry quip, beguiles 
tedious hours or causes one flower of merriment to 
bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. His 
name is synonymous with mirth.” —Joun A. COocKERILL, 
Editor New York World. 

“The book is full of good stories and clever bits of 
pen portraiture. None can read it and not be amused. 
It is impregnated with a fund of humor that is simply 
irresistible.” 





In answer to repeated calls, we have prepared an 
edition in Paper Binding at 50 cents, of 
the most popular Book of the Year. 


JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. 


Rambles Through American Society. 
By Max O’Retei and Jack ALLYN. 
cents; cloth, gilt, ete., $1.50. 


“A volume of sparkle and delight from title-page to 
finish.” —Detroit Free Press. 


«“ There is not a dull page in it.”— 


Paper, 50 


N. Y. World. 
«One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s 
face.” —Chicago News. 
«“ Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”— Boston 
Home Journal. 


PLAIN TALKS WITH 


YOUNG HOME MAKERS. 
By F. McCreapy Harris (Hope Ledyard). 


volume, boards, new style. Price, 40 cents. 


THE COMING SCHOOL. 


By Evien E. Kenyon. A sequel to “ The Young 
Idea” by Caroline B. LeRow. Boards, new style, 
50 cents; cloth, ete., $1.00. 


One 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


CASSELL’S SUNSHINE SERIES 


Or Cuowr Coryrigut Fierron. Illuminated 
Paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

THE SECRET OF THE LAMAS. A Tale of Thibet. 

ASWALLOW’S WING. A Tale of Pekin, by Chas. Hannan. 

THE LAST OF THE VAN SLACKS. E. 5S. Van Zile. 

THE SMUGGLER OF KING’S COVE, Sylvanus Cobb. Jr. 

THE BANKER OF BANKERSVILLE. Maurice Thompson 

THE DIAMOND BUTTON. Barclay North. 

BALDY’S POINT. Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 

TIME’S SCYTHE, Jane Valentine. 

RENTED A HUSBAND. Voisin. 

AN HOUR’S PROMISE. Annie Eliot. 

BURKETT’S LOC K. M. G. Me€ ‘Telland. 


Complete Catalogue free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Linirep, 


104 AnD 106 Fourtu Ave., New York. 





vu uly, 


A Book that Will Prove Remain to All Members of 
the Society of Friends. 


Life and Work of Eli and Sybil Jones. 


By Rurus M. Jones, M.A. With Portraits. 
316 pages, cloth extra, $1.50. 


x over ily nat they have held the most ape place 

Preachers Missionaries in the Society of Fri nds. Sy- 

bil Jones certainly ranks among remarkable rlerng Whit- 

tier and John Bright have both spoken in highest terms of 

her inspiration, her power, and the poetic imagery of her lan- 
guage. 

The life and work of two people whose special power con- 
sists in their purity, sincerity, and devotion to the Master 
whom all Christians worship—written in such a way that it 
will be equally interesting to all, whether members of the 
Society of Friends, or belonging to other denominations. 


Readings in Church History. 


By the Rey. James S. Stone, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church, Philadelphia ; author of the “Heart of 
Merry England,” ete. 12mo, cloth extra. $1.50. 


** * Readings in Church History.’ In this series of Studies 
the reverend author does not undertake to supplant the text- 
books, nor has he new theories of church history to propound 
nor old theories to defend, but he age with graphic power a 
succession of pictures of personages, places, an al events that 
command the attention and impress upon the memory more 
vivid and distinct ideas of the progress of the Christian 
Church from the primitive apostolic era to the present hour 
than any but the most devoted students are likely to gain 
from the | libraries with which Dr. Stone is so thoroughly 
familiar.” — Phila. Inquirer. 


PORTER & COATES, Pustisuers, 


900 CHEsTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


EAGLE PENCILS 


ALL STYLES. 


12mo, 





ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE No. 2! GOLD PENCILS 


ROUND AND HEXAGON. PATENTED. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, 
School, ae ceaaaeati and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 
The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 
6B to GH, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, 
and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water 


Colors in many ways. 


THE STOP-GAUGE 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL. 


An entirely new article. 


of all Pencils. 


The ne plus ultra 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


NOW READY. 


BOYESEN. Vagabond Tales. 


Vagabond Tales, by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, is a collec- 
tion of seven of the best and latest novelettes of this prince 
of stery-tellers. Strong, simple, manly, tender, pathetic, dra- 
matic, and pure. $1.25, ' 


LUNT. Across Lots. 


Across Lots, by Horace Lunt, is just the book for the sum- 
mer outing. No better companion for a stroll by pond and 
river, roadway and hillside could be selected. Itis charming, 
helpful, suggestive, and poetic. $1.25. 


THOMPSON. The Story of Louisiana. 


The Story of Louisiana, by Maurice Thompson, is history 
made romantic, and information made entertaining. A stro 
but picturesque presentation of one of the most dramatic of 
American Commonwealths. $1.50. 


LUSKA. My Unele Florimond. 


My Unele Florimond, by Sidney Luska (Henry Harland) 
though written for young people, has been even more thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the thousands of older readers who know 
the fascinating work of the author of ** As It Was Written,” 
and ** Grandison Mather,”’ A capital character study. $ 1.00. 


MOODEY. Alan Thorne. 


Alan Thorne, by Martha Livingston Moodey, tells a simple 
story in a straightforward way, and should be read by the 
mass of readers who have been fascinated by the brilliancy 
of “ Robert Elsmere.”’ It shows ‘the other side” in a way 
to enlist sympathy and awaken thought. $1.25, 


HEATON. The Story of Vermont. 


The Story of Vermont, by John L. Heaton, is a practical 
but picturesque presentment of the history of that most sturdy 
American commonwealth — the noble Green Mountain State. 
The first history of the State in forty years. $1.50. 


ALLEN. Cloud and Cliff. 


Cloud and Cliff, by Willis Boyd Allen, is the latest volume 
in the “* Pine Cone Series.’’ Charming simply as a story of 
fun, frolic, and adverture, it is also full of interest from its 
agar descriptions of White Mountain scenery and summer 
ife. $1.00. 


CLARK. The Mossback Correspondence. 


The Mosshack Corrspondence, by Rev. F. E. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Y. P.S. C. E., isa series of every-day talks on 
the conduct of people in church and at home. The parson, 
the sexton, the deacon, the “church folk,’’ and home folks, 
come in fora good-natured criticism, with plenty of sound 
common sense and cheerful philosophy interspersed. $ 1.00. 





NEARLY READY. 


OUR TOWN.'\By Margaret Sidney. $1.25. 
Written for and dedicated to all the Young People’s Soci- 
eties of Christian Endeavor. A story of town life — your town, 
my town, everybody’s town. Here is sharp realistic charac- 
ter sketching, graphic incident, and the rush of events that 
belong to any wide-awake town. As the Y.P.S. C. E. arose 
in their might and captured the town, so the good work can 
go on in every town. Each member should read the book. 


SWEETBRIER. By M. E. W. Sherwood. $1.25. 


Just the book for girls of from ten to twenty. One of the 
cleverest things in its way since the earlier writings of Miss 
Aleott. A charming story of girl life amid the fascinations, 
duties, and distractions of “* society,”’— and with none of the 
ridiculous caricatures that so often mar such stories. Written 
by one who is an authority among the ‘“* Four Hundred.”’ 


ONE VOYAGE. By Julius A. Palmer. $1.25. 


Captain Palmer is a real sea captain with a story to tell, and 
who knows how to tell it. A romance of love, adventure, and 
life at sea, with all the thrilling experiences that generally 
punctuate such a novel. 


CHRISSY’S ENDEAVOR. Sy Pansy. $1.50. 


The story of a bright young girl whose awakened interest 
in the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor in the 
little village where she is summering changes the whole cur- 
rent of her thought and life. On her return to the city she 
organizes a kindred society of somewhat incongruous elements, 
overcoming the opposition of her lady mother, her gay elder 
sister, and her idle fashionable brother. The story of her 
‘** endeavor,” and the difficulties in the way of its success, the 
ever-increasing influence it exerts on a widening circle, is told 
with all the skill and power that ‘* Pansy ”’ brings to a spec- 
ially congenial subject. 

TENNYSON’S FAIRIES. By Joaquin Miller 
and Others. 60 cents. 


A collection of stories such as boys and girls enjoy, by pop- 
ular authors. 


YOUNG FOLKS WORTH KNOWING. 


Stories culled from that model magazine, THE Pansy. $1. 


NEW EDITIONS—Now Ready. 


Roya Girts AND Royat Courts. M. E.W. Sherwood. $1.25 
My Uncie Fiorimonp. Sidney Luska. 1.00 
How Success ts Won. Sarah K. Bolton. 1.00 
In War Times at LARosk Buancue. M. E.M. Davis. 1.25 
Brownies AND BoGLes. Louise Imogen Guiney. 1.00 
THe Russtan Nove ists. Jane L. Edmands. 1 
How vo Cook WELL. J. Rosalie Benton. 1. 
SouvENIRs OF MY TIME. Jessie Benton Fremont. 1.50 
ComMMON SENSE SCIENCE, rant Allen. 1 
WueEwn I Was A Boy rn Cuina. Yan Phou Lee. 0 
In Pursuit oF Happiness. Count Leo Tolstoi. = .75 





LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES FOR 1889. 


Paper covers. 


TILTING AT WINDMILLS. CONNELLY. 


A story of Northern endeavor in Southern fields. An inter- 
state romance. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. PALMER. 


A tender and captivating love story of good women at 
cross purposes. 


A MODERN JACOB. STUART. 


- Ine of the best of recent stories of New England village 
life. 





Some of the best things in recent fiction at 35 cents each. 


DOROTHY THORN. WartTnh. 
A romance of love and the dignity of labor. 
GLADYS. DARLING. 


A charming story of American society of the best class. 


THE RUSTY LINCHPIN anp 
LUBOFF ARCHIPOVNA. KoOKHANOVSKY. 


Two exquisite idyls of Russian rural life. 


Send for a Catalogue: 2,000 live American books representing every department of literature. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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NOW READY. 
IMPORTANT SUMMER BOOKS.. 


IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. 


By Dr. Grora Branpes. 12mo, cloth. $1.25, 


This accomplished Danish critic (author of “ Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century ”’), in the 
first part of the book gives his personal observations of life and character, with interesting anecdotes of 
the mysticism and frankness, the popular superstitions, the reformers, and the foreign and educational 
policy of the government. In the second part, Russian literature is considered ; the characteristics of 
the novelists and other writers, some of whom are not generally known, like Schevtchenko, the poet 
of Little Russia, are analyzed, and there are some new stories of Turgénief. The book throws fresh 
light on a very interesting subject. 


TOLSTOI’S WORKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


Probably no writer of the present day has attracted more attention, and been more extravagantly 
praised or more severely criticised, than Count Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, reformer, and humanitarian, 
and at no previous time has the discussion been more intense than it now is. 

Among his more important works are the five following, which have been recently issued in paper 
covers in order to insure a wider circulation and place them within the reach of those who are not 
already familiar with his writings : 


ANNA KARENINA. MY RELIGION. MY CONFESSION. 
WHAT TO DO. IVAN ILYVITCH and FAMILY HAPPINESS. 


12mo, paper covers. 50 cents each. 


READY IN JULY, AND ALSO TO BE ON SALE AT ALL BooKsELLERS, AT 50 CENTS PER Copy, 
THE FOLLOWING 


SUMMER STORIES IN PAPER COVERS. 
PAYING THE PENALTY. THREE TIMES TRIED. 


These two volumes contain each six intensely interesting and dramatic stories, by Gko. MANVILLE 
Fenn, B. L. Farsron, Grant ALLEN, Mrs. J. H. Rippett, HELEN Surpton, and other popular Eng- 
lish writers. In England, where they appeared originally in separate serial form, they attained an 
immense circulation, and there is no doubt that their originality and power will ensure them a wide read- 
ing in this country. (The above two books also in cloth binding at $1.00 per volume.) 


THE MARQUIS OF PENALTA. MAXIMINA. 


By Don ArMANDO PALaActo VALprEs. No new books on our list have been more warmly or univer- 
sally praised by the press than these two realistic novels of modern Spanish life. This edition in cheaper 
form will meet with a ready sale, and warrant dealers in sending large advance orders. 


HER ONLY BROTHER. 


By W. Hempure. Since the death of E. Marlitt, Bertha Behrens, who is known as W. Heimburg: 
has become the most popular novelist in Germany. Though her works have only recently been intro- 
duced in this country, they have rapidly sprung into favor, and are meeting with a steady sale among 
our most cultured readers. “Her Only Brother” is one of her best. 


A HAPPY FIND. 


By Mapame Gacnestin. A healthful, stimulating, and interesting story of French country life, 
free from cant, fresh and vivacious ; an excellent sample of the best French fiction. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 18 pone Piace, New York. 
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